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A New 
Small Bore 


Champion 


POSSIBLE SCORE OF 100 
By Fred Kuhn in his 50-shot score 
ures 1.21 inches and scores 8 V's. S 


Metropolitan League Champion, 1925 


Out of a field of sixty-five small bore 
riflemen, Mr. Fred Kuhn of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, emerged as the winner of 
the Metropolitan Rifle League Cham- 
pionship of 1925. His score was 496 
out of a possible 500. 
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Looking the Facts in the Face 


By C. B. Lister 


' E ALL like to be told how good we are; having been told 
W cesvcnss we sometimes rest on our oars for a while. 

We have been inclined to pat ourselves on the back year 
by year as the individual annual membership of the National 
Rifle Association has grown from approximately 3,600 in 1920 
to 7,000 in 1921, 10,800 in 1922, 13,000 in 1923, 15,000 in 1924, 
while the number of Life Members has increased steadily year by 
year, reaching a new peak of 261 additional members for life in 
the year 1924. Clubs have steadily spread over the nation, clubs 
led by substantial business men, incorporated in many instances 
and owning their‘own ranges and club houses. 

Teams have been selected, organized, and equipped and sent 
abroad for competition in international matches and have estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for American riflemen and for 
American rifles and ammunition thoughout the world. 

There have been many who have said, “Well done!” 

But when we face the facts, there can be no reason for resting 
on the oars. Rather it is evident that longer oars and more of 
them must be fashioned and put to work and that speedily. 
There is no reason to doubt the existence of a million rifle and 
revolver shooters in America. True, they shoot guns of all types 
and they fire at targets of all descriptions, but they exist, and by 
the very fact that they do shoot, show that they are interested in 
the American’s legacy—a legacy of love of the out-of-doors, of 
the love of powder smoke, of the right of the good citizen to 
protect those things he holds sacred from enemies without or 
enemies within. 

What claim, then, have you men who are the National Rifle 
Association to the title of a “national” association when, of a 
population of one hundred million souls, at least one million of 
whom have demonstrated their love of the rifled tube, we are able 
to show legislators and the nation at large an individual annual 
membership of 15,000, a life membership of 1,200, and not one 
Benefactor, not one endowment to perpetuate the Association’s 
ideals? True, the membership of the affiliated clubs brings the 
total to 100,000, but is there anything to be particularly proud 
of in that fact? 100,000 is just one-tenth of the number who 
already own rifled arms of some description, and only one-half 
of one per cent of the number who should be shooting, if we 
consider half the population as undesirable or unavailable for one 
reason or another. 

True, the N. R. A. is recognized by the War Department. 

t has branches extending into every State and Territory. But 
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too many of these branches are content to remain attached to the 
trunk of the tree without putting out new shoots of their own. 

There has never been a time when the shooters were in greater 
need of a National Rifle Association than they are at the present 
time. The need will continue during the next few years. The 
activities of State and National Legislatures in the passage of 
confiscatory or restrictive firearms legislation is at last sounding 
the warning. Letter after letter comes to us, “What are you 
doing about it?” “Tell me what you are going to do and I may 
join your Association!” “What can I do to help?” Unfor- 
tunately, (for the N. R. A.) the most effective way to handle 
legislation is to say as little about it as possible. For this reason, 
the titanic work that has been done and that is being done to 
protect these shooters who “may join” if a satisfactory accounting 
is given them, is not generally known. It is a work that is made 
much more difficult because of the long dormant attitude of the 
men who have been able to see no reason for parting with the 
tremendous sum of $2.00_a year to support that Association which 
they now look to for help. 

A “national association” of 16,200 members with no benefac- 
tors, no endowments! We may shout “but we have clubs, several 
hundred clubs” till we are black in the face but the canny poli- 
tician knows the tricks of his trade. He wants to see actual 
names of substantial citizens, of flesh and blood voters. The 
wonder of it is that the N. R. A. with such half-hearted support 
has accomplished as much as it has in combating vicious or 
unwise laws! 

There is another factor entering the situation now. The stock 
of Krag ammunition will soon be exhausted, the supply of war 
time Model 906 cartridges is nearing the end. There will no doubt 
be cries of joy at this latter news but—where is any more coming 
from? Unless the National Rifle Association is increased in size 
to the point where orders can be placed commercially for immense 
quantities of Krag ammunition with prospects of prompt turn- 
over the owner of the Krag will soon be paying six to twelve cents 
per round for his ammunition. Unless the Association is able to 
show enough voters on its books to support the Ordnance Depart- 
ment before Congress in pleas for funds for .30-’06 ammunition, 
the issue of ammunition to civilian clubs will be reduced or 
eliminated and the price to every purchaser materially increased. 

Such action must invariably result in greater development of 
the already aggressive and successful small bore game. But here 
again the importance of the N. R. A. intrudes itself. 








The ultimate solution of the American’s 
inherent desire to shoot undoubtedly lies 
in municipal “protected” ranges. Before the 
Utopia of a municipal range in every city can 
be reached a great national campaign of edu- 
cation must be accomplished. Only a national 
organization can conduct such a campaign— 
and the N. R. A. is the national association 
ready fabricated to do the work and needing 
only the active support of those thousands of 
Americans who would like a real place to 
shoot, a real program of instruction and com- 
petition but who up to the present time have 
failed to show their desires in the only way 
intelligible to politicians—by organization. 

Mr. H. C. Rawlins, Editor of Sport, has 
ably summed it all up in these words: 

“To me, however, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation is representative of a greater basic sig- 
nificance than the mere factor of encouraging 
good scores and developing winning teams— 
glorious and necessary as that factor is! It 
places the individual in possession of the 
means not only to acquire efficiency in marks- 
manship with all its accompanying benefits, 
but it also equips the honest law-respecting 
citizen with adequate knowledge of the proper 
use of weapons by which he may protect him- 
self and his home against the ravaging attacks 
of lawless banditry. 

“To the red-blooded American citizen who 
realizes the ideals of those Constitutional 
rights handed down by our forefathers who 
won all that we enjoy by their prowess in the 
use of their rifles; who believes in American 
principles and traditions, the sacredness of 
the American home, the necessity for properly 
organized government, and, in whom there lies 
deep rooted within his soul the desire to main- 
tain all those rights and privileges which are 
representative of the spirit of American ideals 
and principles and to protect them from at- 
tack either from within or without, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America should be 
an object of especial pride and encouragement. 

“We all cannot master the art of expert 
marksmanship and many may not be able to 
participate in the practical benefits provided 
through the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association. Yet we can all realize the vast 
benefit of such an organization to ourselves, 
our homes and our country. From such citi- 
zens, moral support is no mean aid. Their 
moral support expressed in affiliation with the 
organization widens the sphere of its beneficial 
operations and encourages its efforts to greater 
deeds of national benefit. 

“Tt is to be hoped that, in addition to the 
interest of the active riflemen whose affiliation 
with the National Rifle Association is steadily 
increasing, support of that organization may 
be materially increased by the affiliation of 
every good citizen who has the best interests 
of his country at heart. May the best element 
of American citizenship strive for another 
record by lending the strength of their sup- 
port to an organization which means so much 
to our national life, to the end that 1925 may 
see an enrollment that will carry its member- 
ship to unprecedented numbers.” 

In increasing its membership four-fold in 
four years the N. R. A. has made substantial 
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progress. There is no question but that the 
public is paying a great deal more attention to 
the successful rifleman than it did three years 
ago. But there is no conceivable reason why 
strides should not be made in 1924 which will 
make previous accomplishments appear petty. 
Why not 50,000 individual active members in 
1925? It means only the proper presentation 
of the subject by each present member to two 
of his friends. 50,000 in 1925, 100,000 in 
1926! The shooters are here, the Association 
is ready formed. The shooters surely need 
the Association, they expect protection of their 
interests, and they are in the majority of cases 
willing to support the organization but they 
must be acquainted with it. 

There is one other angle to the matter which 
is of the utmost interest to present members 
and of the greatest value to the game as a 
whole. No publication in America does as 
much to promote general interest in rifle 
shooting, or, what is more important, carries 
one-half as much authentic, unbiased shooting 
information for the layman and for the expert 
as does THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. The more 
people whom we can get to read this magazine, 
the more real interested and informed shooters 
the United States will have. The Association 
is anxious to place the magazine in the hands 
of every member as a part of his membership 
fee. At the present time THe AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN costs the National Rifle Association 
several thousand dollars each year. This is 
due to the fact that the subscription list is 
so small that advertising is obtained only with 
the greatest difficulty, and the combined re- 
ceipts from advertising and the special sub- 
scription price which is given members, does 
not cover the actual cost of publication. It is 
believed that with a circulation of fifty thou- 
sand, sufficient advertising could be obtained 
to cover the cost of publication. And it is 
almost a certainty that when the annual mem- 
bership roll reaches the figure of fifty thou- 
sand that the members, without the payment of 
any additional subscription price, will be given 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN in addition to all 
their other privileges, for the regular fee per 
year which they pay as annual members. 
Certainly this is a goal well worth striving for. 
This attitude on the part of the N. R. A. indi- 
cates the desire of the Association to cooper- 
ate with the shooters to the fullest possible 
extent. If the shooters, in turn, will cooperate 
with the N. R. A. to the same extent, it should 
be possibly by the end of this year for you to 
say to a prospective member “and in addition 
to all your other privileges, you get THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, the finest shooting 
magazine in America twice each month, just 
as soon as you join the Association.” 

An encouraging start has already been made. 
We have 11,000 names on the roll for this 
year, representing either new members or the 
reaffiliation of old members. The Gallery 
Matches have been patronized as never before. 
The colleges are evincing an interest which 
will go far toward placing rifle shooting on the 
sport page of every newspaper within another 
year. Many of the great industrial organiza- 
tions, realizing the adaptability of rifle shoot- 
ing to all types of physique and its value in 
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training men to be careful, to be accurate, and 
to be thoughtful of the other fellow’s inter- 
ests, are organizing rifle clubs. The American 
Legion is evidencing increasing interest in the 
subject. The bankers are beginning to realize ° 
that their real protection lies, not in unen- 
forceable laws, or in exhorbitant insurance 
premiums, but in amply and ably protecting 
themselves through the only law which the 
thug recognizes—the law of force. In other 
words, the doors have to a considerable extent 
been unlocked for the approach of any Ameri- 
can citizen who wants to talk about the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. 

A great many of the progressive members 
of the Association feel that there has in the 
past been too much stress laid on the fact 
that membership entitles the shooter to pur- 
chase good material cheaply. This plea has 
undoubtedly enrolled thousands of members, 
but they are almost invariably of the type who 
join only to buy a cheap gun, and it is almost 
impossible to get their support after they have 
purchased what they want. More lasting re- 
sults will certainly be obtained if we approach 
the subject of membership from the angle 
which has been outlined by Mr. Rawlins. The 
primary object of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion is not to sell guns cheaply, but to promote 
interest in rifle shooting on the part of every 
citizen of the United States. The sale of 
material is intended merely as an aid to a 
shooter to equip himself so that he may con- 
tinue to take an active part in the game and 
in the work of the Association. 

If the N. R. A. is looked on as a fraternity 
and is boosted from the fraternity angle, a 
better type of sportsman and a better spirit 
is certain to be developed. Consider for a 
moment what the average fraternity offers: 
first, a pledge of fellowship and allegiance to 
some worthy ideal; second, a meeting place 
and a social element for kindred spirits; third, 
sick benefits. Compare these advantages of 
the average fraternity or lodge with the ad- 
vantages offered by the N. R. A. 

First, a pledge of allegiance to some worthy 
ideal: Is there any more worthy ideal than 
that to which the members of the N. R. A. 
are pledged—the ideal of developing in this 
nation among its citizens a healthy interest in 
the mastery of the rifle and its kindred arm, an 
ideal which embraces not only the develop- 
ment of good sportsmanship, steady nerves, 
and clear head, but the defense of the nation 
itself and of the home from enemies without 
and enemies within. Second, we have the 
social element, the gathering together of kin- 
dred spirits. All those who have actively par- 
ticipated in the shooting game know the real 
fellowship of the firing line. Personal opinions 
on many subjects may differ, but a rifleman is 
a rifleman, and there is always a glad hand of 
fellowship when one real shooter meets an- 
other, wherever the meeting may be. Third, 
we have the sick benefits. The N. R. A. does 
not pay sick benefits after a man is down and 
out. It pays sick benefits of the other sort. 
It encourages its followers to keep out of 
doors, to be moderate in all things, even in 
the amount of shooting that they do, to the 
end that they may (Continued on page 16) 
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The Human Machine Rest 


N his recent article called ‘““More and 
I Better Bull’s-eyes,” Mr. St. John has 

named some factors which he thinks 
might help scores. Among them, he alludes 
to relaxation and concentration. Mighty well 
taken were these two points, and they stayed 
awhile in the mind of one old-timer, because 
they are everlastingly essential in the art of 
connecting bullet and bull’s-eye. 

The only trouble is he didn’t say enough 
about them. They will stand a whale of a 
lot of elaboration, because they are just about 
all there is to good prone shooting, granting 
you have a rifle that will hit twice in the same 
place if properly exhorted, and ammunition 
ditto, and there isn’t a ground fog like we had 
at Sea Girt in 1923. 

It won’t be long now until the merry 
twenty-twos will be popping out-of-doors. 
And there will be grass stains on everybody’s 
breeches, and the sweet-voiced birds caroling 
on their northward way, and all that sort of 
thing. So before everybody gets the spring 
fever let me say a few things that St. John 
might have said and didn’t. Maybe they will 
help some earnest young seeker after bull’s- 
eyes. Grizzled veterans like my old side 
partners, McGarity and Leizear, can read 
something else if they prefer. They know 
all about it, anyway, for we have talked it 
over many a time at Perry and elsewhere. 

Relaxation and concentration is the formula, 
to my way of thinking. Relaxation mostly, 
with just the right kind and amount of con- 
centration applied in one place. And please 
note that this is contrariwise to what many 
coaches have said, and probably will say again. 
Some of them talk of hard holding and hard 
holders and tight slings until you would think 
the entire thing is rigidity and strain of every 
nerve and muscle. This hard holding. idea is 
widespread, for only today I read these lines 
in a letter from a prominent arms company: 

“We doubt if you would be satisfied with 
the shooting qualities of a barrel as light as 
this, as we fear that it will not withstand the 
strain to which it would be subjected by the 
sling strap.” 

Evidently the athletic riflemen who buy this 
particular rifle must be accustomed to bend 
kinks in the barrels when they lay them down 
to shoot. 

Now, this fetish of straining slings . and 
vice-like grasp is, to my mind, the most awful 
bunk. If it were true, we might fancy that 
the strongest men would always be the best 
shots, which the stories of Private Learoyd 
and Private Ortheris seem to disprove. It is 
an error that is likely to lose more points than 
it wins. Of course, there are unusual things 
—I heard once of man who liked his beer 
warm—but that doesnt’ prove warm beer the 
best. The bell-wether idea comes in, too. 
Some chap who is a genuine hard holder wins 
a match and tells how many foot-tons he 
expended to keep the muzzle from wobbling 


By R. V. Reynolds 


and immediately all the hopeful youngsters 
go out and try to do likewise. As I said 
before, it’s the bunk. The men who do weil 
things that require accuracy and poise, espe- 
cially when they have to keep at it an hour 
or so at a time, are the men who do it with 
the utmost economy of nervous and muscular 
exertion. Economy of effort is one of the 
things they train for. Every mis-spent ounce 
of energy is a handicap when that fateful last 
shot of the match comes. Your object is to 
hold the rifle still and fire it at the right time 
—not to bend the barrel. You don’t have 
to bend it to hold it still. 

A good prone position is an engineering 
study in the use of the bones, muscles and 
sling. The left elbow should be under the 
gun, and the forearm, though it may slant 
forward, should be in the plane of the gun, 
with the rifle bearing across the heel of the 
hand, and not supported in the least by the 
fingers. Then you have a rigid padded column 
of bone supporting the muzzle. Side sway is 
prevented by the sling, which needs no more 
than a moderate tension if it is well up on 
the arm. Ten pounds ought to be a plenty. 
The butt is bedded on the deltoid muscle in 
front of the shoulder joint,—not on the biceps 
or on the collarbone. The cheek pressing 
firmly downward and outward on the stock 
holds it steady on the two fixed points against 
shoulder and sling. The shoulder is supported 
by the right upper-arm, the elbow preferably 
held from slipping outward by some depres- 
sion in the ground. The elbow hole is a ne- 
cessity, for you cannot relax the shoulder 
properly unless you feel the elbow secure 
against slipping outward. Range officers don’t 
like hole digging as a rule, for reasons of 
esthetics, and I’m sure I reciprocate their 
sentiments. 

The two arms and the body form the three 
legs of a tripod, which is stiffened by the 
cheek against the stock, and by the sling, 
which has the effect of a crossrod in a truss. 
This is the human machine rest, and a mighty 
efficient one, too, if properly handled. But 
remember all machine rests take skilled handl- 
ing to deliver their best. 

You sprawl out on the firing line in this 
position and glance through the sights at your 
target. Maybe you catch them in line at once, 
but that doesn’t show you are in position for 
real business. Look away from the target 
and relax every muscle, especially those of 
the right shoulder, breast, and arm. Look 
through your sights again, and the chances 
are ten to one that you will find the rifle aimed 
at some point far from your own bull’s-eye. 
That point is.the place you can shoot at best. 
You are now a machine rest, but not trained 
cn your proper target. You must traverse 
your whole body around, leaving your right 
elbow in its hole, until with the rifle laying in 
your relaxed hold it trains in line with your 
own target. The matter of holding should be 
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effortless, and just as if the rifle were bedded 


- in the unmoving masses of two or three sand- 


bags. It will be, too, if you let go all holts 
and relax. To get your elevation a coarse 
adjustment can be made by slipping the butt 
a trifle up or down on the shoulder. The 
fine adjustment is made the last thing before 
firing by drawing a good breath and exhaling 
just enough to bring the front sight up under 
the bull. 

Then, and not until then, are you ready to 
fire a string which does not run the risk of 
fours, and possibly threes, arising from in- 
voluntary muscular contractions, such as we 
commonly call flinching. I believe everybody 
flinches at times, only some minimize, or con- 
trol, or prevent it more successfully than 
others. It is obvious that a rifle lying on 
tensed muscles is going to be subject to the 
slightest twitch of those muscles, whether it 
comes from fatigue or from nervous stimulus 
such as the crash of your neighbors’ fire. 
The only muscle that won’t get tired is the 
one that is relaxed. The only muscle that 
won’t flinch a rifle out of line is the one so 
relaxed that it does not have time to harden 
and thrust the rifle aside if a little nervous 
twitch arises. 

Many men aim carefully with the muzzle 
but forget all about the butt. The twitch of 
a strained shoulder muscle, or the biceps of 
of the upper arm in the effort of pulling the 
trigger will spoil a shot just as effectually as 
if you shook the muzzle. 

So much then, for relaxation. You have a 
rifle bedded on soft muscles supported by 
rigid bones held motionless by the weight of 
the body and the rifle, and braced by the sling 
and the steady thrust of the cheek against the 
stock. Even the cheek-thrust should be ac- 
complished by merely letting the weight of the 
head rest on the stock—not by any tensing of 
the neck muscles. 

Such a position should be absolutely com- 
fortable. If it is not, something is wrong, 
and it is very liable to cost you points. You 
should be so situated that you can detach your 
mind temporarily from all mundane matters 
except the business of pulling triggers. The 
relaxation of the muscles brings about the best 
possible mental condition for effective per- 
formance. 

Now for the other half of the prescription. 
It consists merely in concentrating the mind 
on the trigger finger. All the relaxation in 
the world won’t help you if you jar the rifle in 
that fateful hundreth of a second when the 
sear slips, or during the two or three thou- 
sandths of a second thereafter. In fact, you 
might be the worse off for light holding if a 
good let-off is not. studied and accomplished. 

What the recoil of a released hammer does 
to the aim we may dismiss from considera- 
tion here. No doubt some locks are less dis- 
turbing than others, just as some are faster. 
Probably a striker (Continued on page 14) 








large district to the 
north of the Valley of 
Kashmir. It is a country of 
high, rocky and snow-capped 
mountains. The northern part, 
where the best ibex are to be 
found, is very rugged and 
there are many glaciers. Val- 
leys are steep-sided and nar- 
row. In the game country 
one’s camps are usually at 
about ten thousand feet. In- 
side the main Himalayan 
Range there is little rainfall 
and the country is, in conse- 
quence, quite bare. In one or 
two places I saw some scat- 
tered timber, apparently due to 
local conditions of moisture. 
Timber line seemed to be at 
about 12,500 feet, depending 
on which face of the mountain 
the growth was situated. Ex- 
cept for these one or twe 
isolated instances, there is no timber. Near 
each village there is an irrigated area and 
here are a few trees, mainly poplars and 
willows. Otherwise, except for a low growth, 
resembling our sage brush, there is no vegeta- 
tion. Firewood is very scarce and must be 
bought from the inhabitants of the villages, 
near which camps are frequently made. 
Transport in Baltistan is by coolie. The 
Baltis, like all hill people, carry their loads 
on their backs. Each coolie has a long piece 
of rope made from goat hair and upon being 
assigned his load, he puts a peculiar sort of 
hitch around it, leaving two loops through 
which he passes his arms. Most of the pro- 
fessional coolies have a stick, made in the 
form of a “T” by inserting a piece of wood 
about two inches in diameter into the center 
of a heavy cross piece. The upright portion 
is about three feet long, varying with the 
height of the individual using it. On this 
stick they rest the pack during short halts, 
obviating the necessity for sitting down with 
their loads. For short distances they travel 
at a fair rate, using a sort of bent-kneed 
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by W. J Morden 


The title cut shows Mr. Morden’s second ibex 
on an inaccessible ledge where it fell. Below are 
two illustrations showing the construction of the 
“zaks” or goat-skin rafts, on which the outfit 
floated down the Shigar River. 


shuffle. They take frequent rests, making 
their average for a march not over about one 
and a half miles an hour. This, considering 
the rough going encountered in many places, 
is good time. Usually the toad ot a coolie 
is about fifty pounds, to which he adds a small 
bag of food for himself. In a few instances 
I had coolies who packed up to eighty pounds. 
but I found it better, wherever possible, to 
get more coolies and give them lighter loads, 
particularely in crossing difficult country. 
Balti coolies come in all ages and sizes. 
Crossing over into Asto1, my youngest coolie 
was fourteen years of age and oldest looked 
to be about sixty. The pay of a coolie is 
from ten annas to a rupee per march, depend- 
ing on the length. This makes from twenty 
to thirty-two cents, and on this he feeds him- 
self. Fresh coolies are obtained each march, 
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except when away up in the 
game country where the vil- 
lages are few and small. 

Most of the travel in Bal- 
tistan is on foot, for while 
riding ponies can be had now 
and then, the going is so rough 
that it is necessary to dis- 
mount very frequently. I 
found it more convenient to 
dispense with riding animals 
almost entirely. 

One route into Baltistan 
crosses the Deosai Plains, a 
bleak plateau of about 12,000 
to 14,000 feet altitude. At 
the time I went in, however, 
end of April, this route was 
not open owing to the winter 
snows. The route I took fol- 
lows up the valley of the Sind 
River to the foot of the Zoji 
La, (la means pass in Ladakhi) 
where it crosses the main Hi- 
malayan Range. Along this 
route there are so-called rest houses at each 
stage. These are small huts of one or two 
rooms, with a few articles of crude furniture. 
The buildings are usually of stone and mud 
and are none too clean. I sometimes used 
them, particularly when arriving late in the 
evening, but I preferred my tent. Where the 
transport is changed at each stage it is pos- 
sible to double march, making two or more 
stages in one day (thirty miles). In fact, I 
found it was only by frequent double march- 
ing that I could cover the distances necessary 
to visit all the districts to which I wished to 
go during the time at my disposal. When 
double marching I furnsihed my whole perma- 
nent staff with mounts, where possible. 

Leaving Kashmir, the trail tollows the Sind 
valley for five marches to Baltal, where the 
rest house is in a grove of birches at the foot 
of the Zoji. The Sind valley, being on the 
south side of the range where the rainfall is 
considerable, is well timbered on the moun- 
tain slopes. Spruce, pine and fir predominate, 
with a sprinkling of birch and poplar. The 
floor of the valley is well cultivated. Villages 
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are frequent, mostly composed 
of dilapidated looking houses of 
hewn logs, roughly chinked with 
mud. The roofs are of large 
slabs of wood. Pony transport 
can be had from Srinagar to 
Baltal, and in summer beyond 
this over the Zoji. 

In summer the Zoji La is an 
easy pass, a wide pony trail 
leading up and along the moun- 
tain side, high above the valley 
bottom, to the summit, 11,500 
feet. From there it follows a 
rocky valley to Matayan, a 
small village with a rest house, 
fifteen miles from the south 
approach to the pass at Baltal. 

Though an easy pass in sum- 
mer, the Zoji is difficult, and 
may be dangerous, in early 
spring. I crossed on the first 
day of May and it was a good 
hard day’s work. The pony 
trail was deep under snow and 
we were forced to climb the steep ravine 
below, over huge drifts where the avalanches 
had collected during the winter. For snow 
and rock work the Kashmiris and Baltis use 
“grass shoes.” These are sandals made of 
rope, which in turn, is made of twisted rice 
straw. They are made as needed by the 
coolies, a supply ‘of the rope being brought 
from Kashmir. The natives wear these grass 
shoes over their bare feet, but the less hardy 
traveler wears them over two pairs of specially 
made socks. The inner pair is of soft wool, 
the outer of quilted cloth. These inner and 
outer socks have the big toes separated and 
two strands of grass rope pass between the 
first and second toes. The whole contrivance 
is ingenious and when one becomes used to it, 
gives a very secure footing on snow and rock. 
At first one’s toes are insulted and one has a 
feeling that at each step they are in danger 
of being damaged against rocks, but practice 
enables one to travel with these seemingly 
crude affairs in a most comfortable manner. I 
used them for crossing snow passes and for 
hunting in Baltistan, as they are quite noise- 
less and very light. 

We started from Baltal at three o’clock in 
the morning, fortunately in the light of a 
wonderfully clear moon. It is necessary to 
start early at that season, as later in the day 
the sun softens the snow and makes travel 








Mr. Morden’s best ibex, having a 47-inch head, 
which today is considered exceptionally good. 

Below are shown two groups of Balti coolies, 
the group on the left being engaged in weaving 
grass shoes, while the center illustration shows a 
coolie on the march taking one of his short and 
frequent rests. 


very trying. There is also danger from ava- 
lanches after the sun has loosened the snow 
on the cliffs above. For about three thousand 
feet the climbing up the drifts was quite steep. 
We had sent our coolies off earlier, and towards 
the summit began to overtake small parties 
of them, resting their loads on their T-shaped 
sticks. As we passed them, the shikari called 
out shabash, meaning “well done” in Hindu- 
stani. Near the summit the sun appeared 
over the mountains, and a short halt was made 
to put on snow-glasses, as the glare was blind- 
ing. We continued over deep snow to Mata- 
yan, fifteen miles from our starting point, 
and were well satisfied that it was not neces- 
sary to go further that day. 

Another thirteen miles the following day 
brought us to Dras, a collection of little 
villages in a wide barren valley. We were 


now inside the main _ range, 
where the whole country is a 
desert, except where possible to 
irrigate. There is no vegetation 
except around the little villages. 
At that time of year the moun- 
tains are deep in snow and drifts 
still lie in the valleys. The 
Himalaya in Baltistan are largely 
composed of granits, and this 
weathers into jagged pinnacles. 
Valleys are deep and narrow and 
one’s vision is limited, for, ex- 
cept when looking up or down 
the valley, only the heights close 
at hand can be seen. 

Three marches from Dras the 
trail strikes the Indus River, 
and follows its left bank to 
Skardu, the largest town and 
capital of Baltistan. No Euro- 
pean live in Skardu, the govern- 
ment being entirely native. This 
trail along the Indus is well 
made and a large amount of en- 

gineering skill has been expended upon it. 
In many places it is carried on pegs and 
props along the faces of sheer cliffs, high 
above the river; at other times it zig-zags up 
or down seemingly impossible slopes. The 
scenery is magnificent. The river flows through 
canyons and gorges that, in coloring and for- 
mation, reminded me greatly of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, except that beyond I 
could see range upon range of snow covered 
mountains. In spring all the streams of 
Baltistan become very muddy, due to the 
fact that melting snow washes great quanti- 
ties of rock and mud from the mountain sides. 

The trail passes through many small vil- 
lages, each with its tiny bit of cultivation. 
The Baltis are good irrigation engineers, and 
their little ditches and flumes are often seen, 
high up on the mountain side. Sometimes 
they carry the water for miles, the line of the 
flume marked by little patches of grass and 
willows. The villages themselves are com- 
posed of clusters of small hovels, made of 
boulders chinked with mud. Sometimes part 
of the house is undergound, only portions of 
the windows appearing above the surface. In 
other cases there are undergound rooms, but 
another story on top. This second story is 
also usually built of boulders and mud. Roofs 
are flat, of mud plastered over a lattice work 
of willow sticks. These villages are very, very 








Natives of the village of Arandu in the hill 
doorway of his stone and thatch hut, is “Ali, 


dirty, as are the people who live in them. 

Native food consists of wheat and barley, 
coarsely ground, dried apricots, and the milk 
of cattle and goats. The people use goats’ 
hair to weave into a sort of homespun cloth. 
Men do the spinning. They carry about with 
them a sort of distaff and one sees them walk- 
ing along twirling this, or sitting in the shade 
of some big rock with their little bit of thread 
and their distaff. Men also do the weaving, 
using a crude hand loom for the purpose. 
The cloth produced is rough and loosely 
woven. It is invariably gray in color, and of 
it they make their garments. These, for the 
men, consist of very loose trousers and a 
long shirt or coat, worn outside. They also 
carry a long shawl, or blanket, of the same 
material, which they use as an extra covering 
for sleeping and for tying up articles to be 
carried slung over the shoulders. Their caps 
are of wool, fitting the head closely, with 
sometimes a roll around the edge which is 
pulled down over the ears in cold weather. 
Most Baltis go bare-footed and their feet are 
amazingly tough. I have seen Balti coolies 
travel all day over snow and sharp rocks with 
apparently no discomfort. The Baltis all 
wear beards, which, so far as I could see, 
are never trimmed. Their heads are shaved 
from the forehead to the back of the neck, 
but at the sides the hair gows long and falls 
to their shoulders. As the shaven part is 
usually covered by their caps, these side locks. 
together with their luxuriant beards, give 
them a very hairy appearance. They are won- 
derful walkers and climbers, and will go over 
places that sone would suppose impossible. 
The Baltis are nearly all Mohammedans and 
in most villages there are little mosques, but 
contrary to the case in Arabic speaking coun- 
tries, one seldom sees anyone at prayer in the 
open. r 

I was interested in noting that some of the 
goats raised by these people had horns shaped 
like ibex, while others had miniature markhor 
horns. Whether they are descended from ibex 
and markhor, I was unable to learn. All the 
domestic goats and sh 
small, as are the cattle, which are of the 
hump-backed variety common to the East. 


in Baltistan are... 
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rovince of Baltistan, May 24, 1923. At the right by the 
a Balti of higher type than the other villagers, who was 
with the Morden outfit for several days as local shikari. 


His costume is that usually worn by the Baltis 


We had been traveling by double marches 
down the Indus to reach the ibex country as 
early as possible. At Skardu we learned that 
there was already one outfit up the Braldoh 
River, which, joining the Basha, forms the 
Shigar River. This last flows into the Indus 
at Skardu. There is good ibex ground up 
the Basha, however, so I decided to go there. 
It was a five day journey with coolies, for 
being off the main trail, the going was more 
difficult and our marches shorter. We made 
camp at the little village of Bisil, situated in 
a valley wider than most in that country. 
Just back of the village rose the mountain on 
which, the inhabitants told us, were ibex. 

A few words about this animal. The ibex 
(capra sibirica) is a true goat. The Hima- 
layan race is stockily built. The hair is coarse 
and brittle, with a dense soft under-fur. 
Males have a long chin beard and a ridge of 
stiff, dark hair along the back. The general 
coloring is brown, old billies being almost 
chocolate, with a whitish saddle. Legs and 
tail are dark brown. The average height at 
shoulder is about forty inches. My specimens 
measured forty and forty-one inches. 

Ibex horns are scimitar shaped, curving 
backwards and diverging. They are approx- 
imately triangular in section, the front sur- 
faces having large knots at regular intervals. 
Horns as long as 59 inches have been obtained 
in Central Asia, but the ibex of Baltistan do 
not run so large. Forty inches is a fair head; 
over 45 is considered very good. Measure- 
ments are taken around the outside of the 
curve, over the lumps. Nannies carry horns 
but they are much smaller than those of the 
billies, so there is little difficulty in distin- 
guishing between the sexes. 

Ibex are excellent climbers and frequent 
very steep, rocky country. In summer they 
spend most of their time high up among the 
rocks, at altitudes of between ten and four- 
teen ‘thousand feet, but they sometimes de- 
scend to somewhat lower levels in the after- 
noon to feed. My kills were at about 13,000 
feet, though I saw ibex at higher and lower 
elevations. While feeding, a nanny usually 
acts as sentinel, keeping above the others 
and giving the alarm signal, a shrill whistle, 
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on the approach of danger. Sight, hearing 
and scent of ibex are excellent. The largest 
lot I saw together numbered 21, with six 
billies. Spring is the best time to hunt ibex, 
as is the case with practically all Himalayan 
game, for they are then found at lower levels 
than in the summer or fall. 

The day after our arrival at Bisil we 
climbed some two thousand feet and were 
rewarded by seeing seven ibex, high above us 
among the rocks, though there was little cover 
it was useless to attempt a stalk. The shi- 
kari, however, suggested waiting until later in 
the day, as he said it was probable the ani- 
mals would descend to feed. So we cached 
ourselves among the rocks and waited, the 
shikari meanwhile studying the ibex through 
a telescope. He judged that among the lot 
were two that carried big heads. True to 
his prediction, at about three o’clock the ani- 
mals got up from where they were lying and, 
after wandering about among the rocks for a 
time, descended to almost our level. They 
were across a gully from us and about 350 
yards distant, so we crawled among the rocks 
to a point from which they could be plainly 
seen. A nanny above saw us and whistled. 
There was no time to be lost, as they were 
evidently on the alert. The shikari indicated 
which he considered the best head. At a 
range of about 150 yards I fired but missed, 
probably owing to not having allowed enough 
time for breathing and heart to become nor- 
mal. The animals immediately jumped and 
bunched. I fired again at the same one, scor- 
ing another clean miss. On my second shot 
they ran along the slope directly away from 
us and I lost sight of the one at which I had 
fired. The shikari indicated another good 
one, however, which I was able to drop with 
my third shot. He rolled down a steep slope 
and out of sight. While we were working our 
way towards where he had disappeared we 
were amazed to see him climbing up the 
rocks; before I could fire he passed behind 
some boulders and did not show again until 
away up the mountain. I tried a shot or two 
but without result. That he was badly 
wounded, however, there was little doubt, so 
we sent a couple of scouts out to look for him 
the next day. They eventually found him, 
but not without difficulty. He had fallen onto 
an almost inaccessable ledge and we were 


These do not look like human feet but they are 
—encased in the grass shoes of the Balti villager. 
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a couple of days retrieving him. My shot 
had entered high on the left side and had 
ranged forward, tearing a large hole at the 
point of exit. Why he did not stay down 
after being hit, is a mystery, for though the 
heart and lungs were not touched, he was 
otherwise badly mangled inside. The head 
measured 44 inches, a very fair specimen. 

This lot of ibex had been too thoroughly 
shot up to linger around there, so we moved 
camp about five miles up to the snout of the 
Chogo Lungma Glacier, which beyond that 
point fills the entire valley. Entering the 
main valley from the north is a smaller one, 
called the Kero Lungma Nullah, which is 
open for about twelve miles to the point where 
it, in turn, is filled by the Kero Lungma Gla- 
cier. We took a light camp up this nullah 
about five miles, to a tiny level bench where 
some rock shelters had been erected by sheep 
herders. We prospected the nullah to above 
the snout of the glacier, but saw no ibex that 
carried shootable heads. 

Two days of rain, snow and low clouds held 
us in camp, but on the second afternoon we 
discovered 21 ibex across the nullah. Our 
camp was in plain sight of them but they 
seemed to pay no attention to it. One of 
them carried a pair of horns which the shikari 
estimated at over forty inches. The follow- 
ing morning we saw this one again, high up 
on the mountain. He was feeding on a sparse 
growth of grass and as we watched, passed 
over the top and out of sight. We at once 
started after him, descending from camp to 
the bottom of the nullah, crossing a snow 
bridge and ascending a step rock slide. After 
working up this for some distance we took to 
the solid rock, crossing some rather dizzy bits. 
It was a climb of about 3,000 feet and owing 
to the difficult nature of the ground, took us 
some time. Finally we came to the place 
where the ibex had disappeared and cautiously 
looking over, saw him, about 75 yards away, 


Rahim Joo, Kashmiri Shikari, typical of the lean, 
hawk-faced men who are at home in the high 
passes of India. 
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on a cliff across a deep and very 
precipitous ravine. Perched as he 
was, on a ledge which was but 
dimly visible from our position, he 
made a lovely picture, with a back- 
ground of sheer cliff and a fore- 
ground which disappeared sharply 
into the shadows. Far below was 
the boulder covered surface of the 
Chogo Lungma. Glacier, while be- 
yond that again, was range after 
range of snow covered peaks. I 
was afraid that on my shot the 
ibex would jump or fall from the 
ledge, and had he done so, he would 
have been badly smashed. It had 
to be risked, however, so with a 
fervent hope that I might drop 
him, I fired. He made a convulsive 
spring forward over a large jutting 
rock and alighted on another ledge. 
Fortunately this ledge had out- 
standing rocks beyond it. His one 
spring was his last and he crumpled 
down. 

We worked our way around the 
gully up to where he was, part of 
it being a hair raising feat. It was 
even more difficult to get him down 
to a place where he could be meas- 
ured and skinned. A tape showed 
that the shikari had been very close in his 
estimate, as the horns were 41 inches, though 
owing to their wider sweep, they looked even 
longer than had the 44-inch head previously 
killed. My shot had entered just behind the 
left shoulder, passing through the heart. 

The descent to the bottom of the nullah 
was a scramble that at times promised disaster. 
It was the steepest bit of downhill work I 
had ever tackled. We moved camp that same 
day back across the glacier, and the following 
day-returned to our main camp at Bisil. 

While away on this short trip we had left 
two or three men at the main camp to look 
for the bunch of ibex from which the first had 
been killed. On our return they told us that 
they had located the animals, a few miles up 
a nullah which enters the main valley at this 
point. We took our light camp about ten 
miles up this nullah to a point opposite a 
deep, wide gully, at the bottom of which was 
a large snow slide. Through the glasses we 
could see six ibex, far up the left side of 
the gully, but it was too late in the day to 
attempt to get closer. Next day they were 
still there, but in a position difficult to ap- 
proach. We made an attempt, however, 
scrambling along the side and keeping cov- 
ered as much as possible by overhanging 
rocks. The wind was variable, so after a 
stiff day’s work we arrived, only to find that 
they had winded us and left. We ran and 
slid down the snow, getting back to camp 
just before dark. Then it was that the man 
we had left in camp showed us our game, far 
up at the head of the gully. They were in- 
visible to the naked eye but through the tele- 
scope could be plainly seen on a sharp ridge. 
silhouetted against the snow and apparently 
looking down at us. One was seated on his 
haunches like a big dog, something I had 


‘ worked up the opposite side. 


Balti coolie and his pack on a snow covered trail. He 
is wearing the ever-present grass shoes as a protection 
against the hard going. 


never seen an animal of this kind do before. 

The next morning they were still high up 
near the head of the gully, but in a position 
impossible to approach. A watch was kept on 
them all day and their position at dark care- 
fully noted. At three o’clock next morning 
we made a start in the dark and by sun-up 
were well towards where the animals had last 
been seen. When we arrived, however, they 
had gone. The fresh tracks of a leopard 
showed the reason. We looked about. but 
were unable to locate them, so descending a 
steep slope, we crossed a snow slide and 
From there we 
discovered the ibex, high up among the snow 
fields on the side we had just left. The shi- 
kari suggested that we send back to camp for 
some food and lie out that night, watching the 
animals until they bedded down and making 
an early start next morning. The plan 
sounded feasible, so I sent a coolie to camp 
to collect some cold food and our beds. He 
arrived back by dark and we spent a rather 
chilly night on the mountainside. A fire was 
not advisable, as it would have been seen by 
the animals. 

Groping and stumbling down the steep 
slopes in the dark of the following morning 
was not particularly pleasant, but by dawn 
we were well on our way. The wind was in 
our favor, blowing down the mountain. By 
the time it was fairly light we were close to 
where we hoped to find the game. The last 
portion of the climb was very difficult, as it 
was up almost sheer cliffs. I always carry 
my own rifle, although it is usual over here 
for the shikari to carry the sahib’s weapon. 
On this occasion, however I was frankly will- 
ing to let the shikari carry mine, as I found 
both hands and feet necessary for the ascent. 
Sometimes there (Continued on page 16) 
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Culver’s Favorite Indoor Sport 


makes a real appeal to the cadets of 

Culver Military Academy. They not 
only indulge in it broadly as a recreation but 
also as a competitive sport. In interscholastic 
and intramural competition at Culver shooting 
ranks as a major sport and the cadets varsity 
rifle team has achieved special distinction in 
the last several years. 

In 1921 and again in 1923 Culver won the 
national shooting trophy in matches against 
the military schools 
of the United States, 
and in the latter year 
the Indiana state 
championship was 
also captured after a 
new high record (998 
out of a_ possible 
1000) had been es- 
tablished by five 
youngsters shooting 
against twenty-nine 
civilian and National 
Guard teams. 

Several factor have 
helped to bring shoot- 
ing to a place in the 
sun in the Indiana 
academy. The gallery 
facilities are umnex- 
celled by any school 
in the country and 
and an admirable 
system of athletics 
prevails. This sys- 
tem invites every boy 
to participate regu- 
larly in some torm of 
competition. By so 
doing each cadet not 
only gets his chance 
at the coveted letter 
but also earns his 
share of points for 
military organization, which is pitted against 
the other organizations in a contest for the 
athletic participation banner. 

It is a pleasure and a diversion for any lad, 
after the afternoon drill, to meet his schoo!- 
mates in the Recreation Building for an hour’s 
practice with his team or a match against 
some friendly rival. The shooting galleries 
are in the basement of the building, which was 
recently dedicated and turned over to the 
special uses of intramural sports. The gal- 
leries were designed to fit the particular needs 
of the cadets and were equipped with a 
thought for both comfort and safety. There 
is a forty-target range for .22 caliber rifles 
and another, having five targets, for .30 caliber 
service rifles. A third gallery is devoted to 
pistol shooting, having four targets for .45 
caliber pistols. The targets for the high- 
powered rifles are at 1,000-inch range and the 
smaller rifle targets are at fifty-foot range. 


"Tne shooting as an indoor sport 


pistols. 


The range is fifty feet. 
Col. 


By Earl Hitch 


The galleries are heated and correctly 
lighted. Lockers and a wash room are handy 
and there is a large trophy room where are 
displayed medals, trophies and other testi- 
monials of victory, and photographs of the 
varsity and intramural championship teams. 
A fascinating collection of fire arms contain- 
ing specimens running back to the blunderbuss 
period gives an appropriate air to the sur- 
roundings. This collection is being added to 
as specimens become available. 


Cadets Firing on Culver Military Academy’s 40-Target Range for .22 Caliber Rifles 
Adjoining this gallery are ranges for .30 caliber rifles and .45 caliber 
iddleton, Head Instructor, is standing back of the firing line 


Basil 


These things have centered attention on 
marksmanship and have greatly stimulated in- 
terest in the sport. Moreover, the trophies 
that are annually awarded to the leading in- 
tramural team and the championship marks- 
man of the regiment are attractive enough to 
draw out a great array of aspirants. These 
awards are for highest scores in team and in- 
dividual matches on both indoor and outdoor 
ranges. 

In order to enlighten some of the gallery 
cranks who are always on the lookout for the 
latest dope regarding construction, wish to 
say that this Culver gallery has incorporated 
in it the best ideas that could be found re- 
garding indoor ranges. Colonel Middleton in- 
serted a notice in THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
several months before the work began, asking 
for suggestions regarding the construction of 
indoor ranges. While the replies received were 
not as numerous as were desired, those that 
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did come in were as a whole full of excellent 
ideas. One reply was received from a man 
in Paris, France and gave a description of 
certain conditions in vogue in the Swiss gal- 
leries. However, these European methods did 
not fit in with what was considered essential 
for an American gallery. 

The main feature of this gallery is the fact 
that it is as free from partitions and other 
obstacles as is possible to make it. Shoot- 
ing benches are conspicuous by their absence; 
and the floor is of 
good old solid con- 
crete, which will per- 
mit a boy to do a 
war dance on his own 
firing point and not 
disturb his neighbor. 

The only wood used 
in the construction 
was in the sitting 
benches along the 
wall. The rifle cases, 
and ammunition cases 
are of lacquered steel 
and the frames at the 
firing point are of 2- 
inch pipe instead of 
the usual wooden 2x4. 
The bottom of these 
frames are set in con- 
crete and the tops 
braced against a 12- 
inch cement floor 
above, so the rigidity 
of the thing is be- 
yond question. One 
visitor, on seeing the 
range, remarked that 
it looked more like 
one of those new- 
fangled dairy barns 
than it did like a 
shooting gallery. 

There is an inter- 
val of 48 inches from the center of one target 
to the center of the next. This gives a shooter 
a chance to spread out and take his positions, 
especially the prone, as prescribed in the train- 
ing regulations. There is a 2-inch cocoa mat 
at each firing point. These mats were made to 
measure for this gallery. The ends were cut 
so that the mats will lie at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to the firing point. Each mat is covered 
with a piece of canvas—which makes it easy 
to clean—and the whole enclosed in a frame 
which is securely bolted to the cement floor. 

A number of lighting devices were tried and 
the most satisfactory was found to be a plain 
tin bucket with a 100-watt lamp inside. A 
bucket is at such distance from the target 
that its light is reflected on only one paper. 
Colonel Middleton is of the opinion that when 
the light of several lamps shines on the same 
target there are cross shadows which make it 
difficult for the (Continued on page 16) 
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The 1925 Indoor Metropolitan Championship 


is its churches; next, its bridges, then 

it is the home of Hizzoner, the Mayor 
of Greater New York; next, notorious for its 
bob-haired bandit, and last and newest of all 
the scene of the Metropolitan Indoor Rifle 
Championship of 1925. 

Had a stranger, uninitiated in the shooting 
sport, wandered into the range of the old 47th 
Regiment Armory any Saturday afternoon or 
evening during February last, he might have 
questioned his own vision for what he saw was 
a strange sight. Imagine, if you can, a dimly 
lighted basement bricked in on three sides 
and denoting heavy construction to withstand 
tremendous weight above. Through three 
wide but low ports you see 100 yards in the 
distance a black disk on a square of white. 
All else is dark. And then when your eyes are 
accustomed to the dimness of the place you 
see men prone on the floor, heads in the di- 
rection of the white paper with the round 
black center. Suddenly there is a flash of 
flame ahead of the figure accompanied by a 
spiteful snapping report. Yes, this is the sport 
of Small Bore ~*Rifle Shooting Indoors and 
you are witnessing the fourth annual indoor 
championship match of the Metropolitan Rifle 
League. 

That gray haired gentleman at the desk 
checking targets is Harry Pope, famous rifle 
maker and himself a marksman of reputation. 
Mr. Pope is President of the Metropolitan 
League. “Who is that stout good looking 
chap?” Why that’s L. “Ted” Everett, Sec- 
retary of the League, and the tall fellow with 
the white sailor cap is J. Wallace Gillies, 
Executive Secretary. That means he is the 
Secretary who does the work. That busy man 
with the worried look is Charley St. John, 
Treasurer; and the small chap with the pleas- 
ant face and friendly smile is O. Leo Man- 
ville, Executive Officer. Even if we do say 
it ourselves, this is a very efficient staff. They 
know their job and how to run it. Now I'll 
tell you something about the shoot. 

The Preliminary Matches were nothing more 
or less than re-entry affairs, unlimited and 
go as you please. And go as you please they 
did because when the final bell sounded on 
February 21st, the last day for the Prelim- 
inaries, John Wallace Gillies, the blase blonde 
from the Bronx, was sitting on top of the 
world with twelve possibles to his credit but 
as the conditions specifically named the best 
ten targets to count he was scored one thou- 
sand. And as ties were settled by the next 
best targets, his score read 1,000 plus two. 

Now, another small bore gentleman by the 
name of Edward Smelter decided that it was 
time for him to write his name in the small 
bore hall of fame and so he proceeded to 
hang up ten possibles but having done this he 
decided to let it go at that and rest on his 
laurels. Jerry Hilborn, who while unknown 


B ‘its cure chief claim to distinction 


By Al Blanco 


to the police, is a bad man with a small bore 
rifle, got nine possibles and a total of 999, 
so between the three of them they swiped 
something like thirty-one possibles, or not 
quite half of all the possibles made in this 
match. Most of these possibles came on the 
night of February 21st when no less than 
thirty-four were made. Think of it! On 
February 14th twenty-eight were turned in 
and on the first night only eleven. 

This is a good place to pause and contem- 
plate on the relation of the indoor and out- 
door conditions and the effect of the weather 
elements on the shooter and his equipment. 
It is quite a trick, in fact almost an art, to 
make possibles at 100 yards on the outdoor 
range. The other night we heard John 
Wallace swear softly to himself when he got 
a 99. It is a fact that these “birds” of 
whom we speak lay down with the firm con- 
viction that they are entitled to a possible 
for every ten shots. As a matter of fact, 
it has gotten so that a 99 in the re-entries, at 
least, has no value whatsoever. In the ver- 
nacular of the small borer “you are out of 
luck” if you can’t make possibles. 

Indoors it is a proposition of the man and 
his equipment; both must function 100 per 
cent. There is no wind, there is no mirage 
and the light is good. Outdoors we have a 
blistering sun and moisture in the ground 
which produces mirage which makes you see 
the bull’s-eye where it ain’t and add to this a 
wind which blows the forty grain pellet at 
will and you have a hard combination to beat. 
Possibles at 100 yards outdoors usually come 
“in the cool of the evening” or on a dull or 
overcast day with plenty of humidity in the 
air. During the entire small bore shoot at 
Sea Girt in July, never more than a dozen 
possibles are made yet in the re-entry matches 
during the Metropolitan Championships no 
less than 73 possible scores were recorded. 

There were special prizes also in the Pre- 
liminary Match for the first possible each day 
on the ring target and a prize for the group 
of the smallest diameter counting one hundred. 
This went to Charley Johnson with a measure- 
ment of 1.14. Gillies, also, won the prize for 
the best thirty targets or a total of 2991. Hil- 
born was next with 2978 and Ed. Smelter 
third with 2978. 

The turn out for the Preliminary Matches 
was excellent. No less than forty-one of the 
clan participating. 

Now we come to the big night of the Metro- 
politan Shoot, February 28th. The shooting 
began at one o’clock in the afternoon, when 
competitors from a radius of two hundred 
miles began to show up. From Bridgeport, 
Connecticut came the famous Sea Girt Palma 
Team quartet headed by the chief brigand, 
Harold Wood and followed closely by “old 
man” Neary, Fred Kuhn, and A. C. Russell. 
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From Wilmington came John Grier; Webster, 
the Eastern Small Bore Champion of 1922 
and Burkins. From Frankford Arsenal Rifle 
Club, Philadelphia, came Leonard Miller, 
Charley Johnson, R. H. Betts, J. E. Terry, 
and Alex Eisenhauer. 

Just to show that they like to shoot in fast 
company and compete with the best of them, 
“Papa” Hoppes came down from Pennsylvania 
with the Bear Rock Rifle Club boys consist- 
ing of F. S. Oswald, G. H. Sittler, C. C. Held, 
A. B. Handwerk, J. M. Sorensen, and Earl 
Handwerk, all old Sea Girt men. The Eliza- 
beth Rifle Club was represented by George 
Schenck; Arlington, New Jersey, by W. J. 
Coons, and L. Roujon. Mahwah Rifle Club 
by L. T. Everett, E. B. Rice, and R. Wilson. 
The Yonkers Rifle Club, Poughkeepsie Rifle 
Club and a great many more nearby clubs 
were also represented. 

About sixty-five entered for the big cham- 
pionship event which consisted of fifty shots 
at 100 yards prone on the standard 100 yard 
target with the four inch bull’s-eye. One hour 
was allowed for the fifty shots. Beginning 
shortly after one o’clock the firing point, 
which accommodated twelve shooters at one 
time, was filled continuously until nearly mid- 
night. After a few preliminary fouling shots, 
twenty sighting in shots on the ring target 
were allowed before the shooter fired his 
record score. 

The first score of any consequence to be 
returned was made by H. J. Wood, winner of 
the Preliminary and the Palma Individual at 
Sea Girt last year, and for a while his 493 
looked pretty good but it was generally pre- 
dicted that it would take a 495 at least to 
win the match, that was the score made by 
Gillies last year when he won the champion- 
ship. When Wood had finished, Fred Kuhn 
of the Champion Remington Arms Club of 
Bridgeport borrowed Wood’s rifle and began 
tuning up. Kuhn is one of those quiet and 
unassuming fellows who goes about his work 
in a very methodical manner and thus at- 
tracts no attention to himself. 

We happened to be in a group consisting of 
Everett, Wood, Neary, and Mackey of Poug- 
keepsie when Kuhn got up from the firing 
point and strolled over to thank Wood for the 
loan of his rifle. He said, “Thanks, old man, 
for the rifle. Sorry I had to beat you.” 
“What did you get?” said Wood. “I think I 
have 495,” said Kuhn and then congratula- 
tions followed. When the targets came in, 
Harry Pope, the official scorer, checked them 
in for 496 including two possibles, which was 
generally conceeded to be sufficient to win 
any championship. But they are a_hard- 
boiled crew these small borers and they recog- 
nize no champion and nothing impossible 
until the last shot is fired. 

One by one the heavy hitters were elimi- 
nated; Smelter turned in a 493; Everett, a 











491; Grier, a 488; Coons a 485; Demeter, 
491; Kelsey, 491; Rice, 492; St. John, 493; 
and then along in the evening Eric Johnson 
from Cleveland, an old-timer and a mighty 
fine shot who demonstrated his worth at Camp 
Perry last year, shot hurriedly in order to 
make a train but turned in only 477; Hilborn, 
game and stubbornly determined, fought for 
every point but stopped at 494. And, so, one 
by one the big fellows eliminated themselves 
until only last year’s champion remained to 
do his stuff. Cool and calculating to the last, 
the blonde beauty waited to see just what he 
had to do. Kuhn’s 496 was still the mark he 
had to shoot at and so it was almost ten 
o’clock before the attenuated one draped his 
six foot two on the cocoa mat and with his 
little white sailor hat cocked jauntily to one 
side of his blonde and bald cranium proceeded 
to do his stuff. 

He comes of a hardy race, this man Gillies, 
and if a composite reproduction of his 
thoughts could have been recorded we think 
one might have viewed the name of J. W. 
Gillies with five one hundreds and a totai of 
500 heading the list of competitors in the 1925 
Metropolitan Rifle League Small Bore Cham- 
pionship. He made a gallant fight right up 
to the last shot and that shot was a nine; no 
fault of his. If it had been a ten, his total 
would have been 496 and he would have out- 
ranked Kuhn’s excellent score. He pulls a 
wicked trigger. 

The magnificent shooting by Kuhn will be 
remembered for many a day. It is the record 
for the match and may stand for a long time, 
yet in this day of remarkable achievements 
who knows but what next year will see a 497? 

Funny thing about this small bore shooting. 
If we could have had three guesses, Kuhn as 
the winner would not have occurred to us. 
Not that he isn’t a fine shot and capable but 
because of the large number of greater lights 
and the excellent scores they made in the pre- 
liminary shooting. 

By winning the 1925 Championship of the 
Metropolitan League, Kuhn automatically be- 
comes a member of the Oh Be Joyful Club 
which is an organization inspired by Gillies 
and other members of the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club to perpetuate the names of those who 
have won any open rifle shooting contest. 
That is the qualification for membership, and 
nothing more. A member is furnished a 
medal which he may wear on all occasions. 

After eulogizing in our feeble way the fine 
work of Kuhn and Gillies, we cannot pass 
without reference to Hilborn who finished in 
third place. He made a glorious fight and 
his 494 is a remarkable exhibition. Edward 
Smelter, Charley St. John and Harold Wood 
with 493 occupied fourth, fifth, and sixth 
places respectively and have eevry reason to 
be pleased with the score made. Ed. Rice 
was the only contestant to make 492 and he 
occupied seventh place all by himself. Kell- 
sel, Everett, Strain and Demeter all shot well 
each with 491; remember this means about a 
98 average at a hundred yards. 

During the four days and nights of shooting 
at the Metropolitan Championships a total of 
86 possible scores at 100 yards was made. 
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The Metropolitan Rifle League charges a 
twenty-five cent range fee each man each 
night. This constitutes their entire revenue 
and in the preliminary and championship 
events amounted to about fifty dollars. All 
other receipts less the actual cost of the 
meeting, armory, markers, and small inci- 
dental expenses were paid back to the shooters 
in prizes, which in cash, merchandise, and 
medals amounted to about $730.00. 

The Metropolitan Championship consisted 
of fifty consecutive shots. Fouling shots were 
allowed at the empty target space before a 
competitor’s target was run up, but there was 
nothing that could be spotted on while fouling. 
Each shooter had to protect himself—ten car- 
tridges only being allowed on the line per 
target under penalty of disqualification after 
the target was run up. In case of a shot on 
the wrong target the shooter merely called 
the attention of one of the committee and the 
man whose shots and cartridges made ten got 
the benefit. While the nine man lost if any 
shooter had eleven shots, this only happened 
once, however. 

In the Preliminary Match Gillies “learned 
something.” He made a supposed 100, got 
up without ordering the target down and the 
next man contributed ten more shots to his 
target and when he got through J. W. did not 


have 100. 

OFFICIAL SCORES 
METROPOLITAN RIFLE LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 
New York, February 28, 1925 
Rank Name Scores Total Prize 
1. F. Kuhn 100 99 98 100 99 496 $15.00 

Gold Medal and Annual Medal 

. J. W. Gillies 99 100 99 98 99 495 

Silver Medal 

98 99 97100100 494 

Bronze Medal 

98 98 99 99 493 

Merchandise 

. Chas. St. John 98 98 98 100 493 
Merchandise 

. H. J. Wood 98 97 99 100 493 

. E. B. Rice 


99 98 97 89 492 
. Walter Kelsey 98 99 97 98 491 
. L. T. Everett 100 98 97 99 491 
. Edg. Strain 98 96 98 99 
Merchandise 
. Geo. Demeter 96 100 99 
J. Hession 98 98 97 
. L. J. Miller 98 98 96 
. C. Wooleyhan 96 98 99 
Cc. H. Johnson 99 98 95 
Merchandise 
S. Oswald 97 97 97 99 
. H. Sittler 98 97 98 96 
Samsoe 97 96 98 97 
b B. Grier 99 99 94 97 
. Leo Manville 99 97 96 98 
Merchandise 
F. Johnston 99 97 98 96 
S. Meyers 96 98 98 98 
Roujon 97 96 97 97 
J. Murphy 97 99 97 
Cc. Held 98 95 97 
Merchandise 
Leyton 99 95 96 
Eisenhauer 95 97 100 
> . J. Coons 96 97 96 
. 8 N. Milman 98 95 98 
. C. 8. Neary 99 96 97 
Merchandise 
. J. E. Murray 94 96 99 
. Jos. Martin 95 96 98 
. A. Handwerk 95 97 95 
. J. EB. Terry 96 98 96 
. W. O. Webster 96 98 98 
Merchandise 
. Miss F. L. Turck 
. R. H. Betts 
. Mrs. Hilborn 
. Chas. T. Wood 
. P. Landrock 
. W. H. Willard 
. A. C. Russell 
. J. M. Sorensen 
. C. B. Adkins 
. C. R. Strong 
. R. Wilson 
. Erie Johnson 
. G. 8. Bergman 
. L. B. Holler 
. Geo. L. Schenck 
w. ™. Trull 


15.00 


. J. M. Hilborn 12.50 


. Edw. Smelter 12.60 


12.50 


10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
8.00 
7.00 


6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.60 
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62. F. J. Kahrs 


. Peirce, Jr. 474 
. Lesney 473 
. Proudman 5 473 
J. O’Hare : 472 
Scott 472 
. E. Handwerk 471 
. Leigh Pareis 465 
. M. Kaplan 465 
. E. F. Burkens 461 
. Ed. Heltinger 454 
. Ed. Heltinger 454 
. H. A. Decker 448 
First 100 for the night was made by H. J. Wood, 
prize 100 .22 1. r. Best possible of the night was 
made by F. Kuhn, prize $10; it measured 1.23-in. 
across centers of widest shots. Best score by a 
novice, F. Kuhn, 496, prize $5. $3 each for every 
possible 100 made during the Championship Match 
were won by Kuhn and Hilborn; two each, and the 
following with one each: St. John, H. J. Wood, 
Everett, Eisenhauer, Strain, Proudman, Demeter 
Gillies and Samsoe. 
H. M. Pope, President, M. R. L. 
Official Scorer. 


OFFICIAL SCORES 
METROPOLITAN RIFLE LEAGUE PRELIMINARY 
New York, February 7 - 14 and 21, 1925 
Rank Name Scores Total Prize 
1. J. W. Gillies 12-100s 17-99s 21-988 1000 $20 

Gold Medal and Merchandise 

2. Edw. Smelter 10-1008 18-99s 12-98s 

Silver Medal and Merchandise 

. J. M. Hilborn 9-100s 20-99s 16-988 
. B. Rice 


hie Boke) 


1000 «618 


999° 16 
Bronze Medal and Merchandise 
5-100s 16-99s 4-988 995 
Merchandise 
5-100s 56-99s 
Merchandise 
4-100s 16-99s 10-98s 
4-100s 10-99s 12-988 994 
4-100s 8-998 14-988 994 
2-100s 11-998 13-988 992 
2-100s 9-99s 6-988 992 
Merchandise 
. Leo Manville 1-100 5-99s 8-988 987 
. C. S. Meyers 1-100 5-99s 7-988 7-978 987 
High Novice and Merchandise 
. Mrs. Hilborn 2-100s 3-99s 6-988 987 
. J. W. Hession 1-100 5-99s 4-98s 987 
. D. J. Murphy 1-100 3-998 11-98s 985 
Merchandise 
1-100 3-998 9-988 985 
2-100s 1-99 8-98s 985 
W. E. Trull 1-100 1-99 7-98s 8-978 982 
. L. B. Holler, Jr. 1-100 8-988 8-878 981 
. Chas. St. John 1-100 1-99 4-988 12-978 979 
Merchandise 
S. Samsoe 1-100 1-99 5-98s 2-97s 4-96s 979 
F. Johnston 1-100 5-988 6-978 978 $ 
1-99 5-988 6-978 977 
6-988 4-978 976 
1-99 5-98s 3-978 4-968 976 
Merchandise 
E. Murray 1-100 3-99s 1-98 2-978 
escesceccoscosces SOR S055 976 
. Proudman 3-99s 1-98 3-978 7-968 974 
> H. Greene 1-99 4-988 2-978 6-96s 973 
. Miss E. Turck 1-99 4-98s 2-978 6-968 973 
. W. A. Lee 1-100 2-998 1-98 1-97 4-968 
..2-958 972 


. H. Johnson 8-988 995 
. T. Everett 
. H. J. Wood 
. L. J. Miller 
. Edg. Strain 
. Geo. Demeter 


. W. J. Coons 
. S. N. Milman 


. Leyton 
Wilson 
Sorenson 
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Merchandise 

. C. R. Strong 1-99 1-98 3-978 6-968 968 

. M. M. Kaplan 3-988 1-97 5-96s 5-958 966 

. C. Bergman 2-998 2-978 3-968 5-958 965 

. H. C. Weitzman 3-988 2-978 3-968 95 

ree ee Cl 

. 8. Scott 99 2-978 4-96s 4-958 4-948 962 

. E. Hellengen 98 3-978 3-968 4-958 94 962 

. W. B. Lomans 3-978 2-968 6-958 958 

. A Anderson 3-978 2-96s 4-958 3-948 957 
39. S. W. Osgood 97 3-968 95 2-948 6-938 947 
40. J. B. Kent 922 
41. C. H. Chapman 915 

Christ Miller, L. J. Rougon, F. M. Brinkerhoff, 
O. J. Spahn, Paul Landrock, George Konig, C. D. 
Dawson, and P. J. O’Hare were present once, but 
could not complete the necessary ten scores to qualify. 

The special prize of ten dollars for the best thirty 
scores was won by J. W. Gillies with a total score 
of 2981. 

Special prize of a Silver Medal and five dollars for 
a novice was won by C. 8S. Meyers with a twenty 
score total of 1959. 

Special prize of ten dollars for the smallest possible 
one hundred, was won by C. H. Johnson with a group 
measuring 1.14 inches across the centers of the wid- 
est shots the smallest group shot in the history of 
our organization, shooting over 13,000 targets. 

Gillies was a close second, making a group of 1.16 
inches, only to have C. J. wipe his eye when the 
shoot was nearly over. 

Other close groups were made by Everett 1.26 
inches, Lee 1.28 inches, Smelter 1.33 inches, Hilborn 
1.37 inches, Strain 1.39 inches and Wood 1.43 inches. 

Special prizes of 1,000 cartridges for first possibles 
each night were won by Coons first night, Hilborn 
second night, Hilborn third night, and H. J. Wood 
on the Championship night. 

The Ring Target Match, fired on the Pope target, 
was shot but little except on the Championship Match 
night when seven prizes totaling $20 were distributed 
and the surplus money placed on the Championship. 
In this match: three men made 24 each, getting $3 
each (Oswald, Gillies, and C, J. Johnson); four men 
made 23 each, getting $2.50 each (Manville, Meyers, 
Rice and Hilburn) 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Krags and Six Guns 


By Chauncey Thomas 


N the Jaunary 15 issue Mr. Davis invites 
i comments about a full dinner for the 

30-40. He, Whelen and I will have to 
look around for something else to fight about, 
for we all agree about the multiplication table 
and the 30-40. As mentioned several times in 
this sheet, I have had several single shot Win- 
chesters and a flock of Krags,—have three 
Krags and one S. S. W. R. A. within grabbing 
distance of this machine right now and no 
Injuns left in Colorado, either. Sunday I 
bucked half a dozen of the best Springfields 
in Denver with animated machine rests be- 
hind them, and I used a common Krag rifle 
and open sights, but I did feed it hand loads 
—35 grains No. 16, Mattern’s arsenal 220 bul- 
lets, and 8%4 Rem primers, bullets set to 
touch lands tightly, and shells fired at least 
once before, but none of them in this rifle, 
and some of the resized, some in an 1894 tool, 
and some in an Ideal resizer. So the car- 
tridges were just passably fair. All kinds of 
shells, from arsenal to Western and cross- 
ways from Rem. and U. S. to W. R. A. 

We shot seventeen pots two shots each 
round, at 25 cents a ticket. I won two first 
pots and one second pot with the Krag. 

At one time we had a sudden wind im- 
ported direct under rush order from the east, 
then it took spasmotic notions to fox trot all 
over the compass. Fired 34 shots in the 
matches, and two final sighters before the ball 
began. Target was the usual Schuetzen one 
—total black twelve inches counting 18, with 
¥% inch rings, and the 25 center just the size 
of a silver dollar, one and one half inches. 
Distance 200 yards, iron sights, prone rest. 
Out of the total 36 shots for the day, under 
all kinds of light and wind, from before noon 
till too dark for the peep rears on the Spring- 
field, I kept 34 of the 36 on the 12 inch 
black. Open sights, remember. The Sunday 
before, firing my big pressure, 30 inch, 13 
pound free Springfield I kept 41 x43 all day 
long under the same weather and light con- 
ditions, on the six inch circle.of the 22 ring, 
the other two shots were 21’s. So here we 
have some basis for comparison of the Krag 
as issued with the best of target rifles. Same 
man, same conditions, shots at intervals over 
about six hours, all of which practically erases 
all chances of luck and accident. On the 
big free rifle I had front and rear peeps. 
Just as a matter of comparison, the other 
men shot practically the same for both days, 
and with the free rifle out of eleven pots I 
won five first and one second. Both were self- 
handicap shoots, which evens things not only 
between the shooters but also between the 
Krag and the free gun, if one estimates them 
by pots taken. The self handicapping system 
results in the steadiest shot, the one that can 
shoot the same score each time nearer than 
the others, getting the most pots. It does not 
mean that he is the best shot by any means, 


but he does have to be the most consistent 
shot, or else very, very lucky. 

Now we have a base line—practically same 
number of shots, same everything, between 
Krag and open sights and free Springfield 
rifle with double peeps, and the Krag made 
groups double the size of the free gun—12 
inches versus six inches all day long. I have 
no doubt whatever that next Sunday, with 
double peeps on the same Krag, just a $6.75 
second hand one right from the N. R. A. and 
shot just as received, that it will make a nine 
inch group under same conditions. 

Now, as I have stated before in these col- 
umns, but it will do no harm to repeat it 
here, I find that shooting under such condi- 
tions, matches, turkey shoots, etc., that the 
group for the day is about double the size the 
same man and gun can readily fire 10x 10 all 
at the same firing. I used to blame the gun, 
loads, sights, myself, till I harvested much ex- 
perience in such matters, and also noted that 
all the other dependable shots, who came each 
shoot and stayed all day, they also make total 
day’s group about double their one-firing 
groups, and that about a dozen of us all 
averaged about the same. Then I felt better, 
and came to know that change of light ac- 
counted for most of the enlarging of the 
groups. 

For five shoots—about 200 of my own 
shots, four of the shoots with the Springfield 
free gun, and the last, and fifth shoot with 
the Krag, as stated —I have kept a detailed 
record of each shot, with wind, light sight 
changes, etc. So perhaps that is enough to 
draw some more or less practical conclusions 
from. 

The accuracy of this Krag at least is 60 
per cent of the Springfield free rifle, as told 
by the scores and the grouping. Allow an- 
other 10 per cent to the Krag for the open 
sights. And perhaps about 2 per cent for 
the free rifle over the military models, and 
say another 2 or 3 per cent for the 
Krag carbine. Thus it averages out, the 
Krag rifle is about three-fourths (75 per cent) 
as accurate as the military Springfield, and 
the Krag carbine is about 5 per cent less ac- 
curate than the Krag rifle, all at 200 yards. 
As the range decreases these differences 
rapidly decrease, and my experience has been 
that at 100 yards, prone rest and all that, 
sights alike on all three guns, that the mili- 
tary Springfield, the Krag rifle and the Krag 
carbine all three shoot alike with iron sights. 
Of course a scope would tell a different tale. 
I am now only guessing, but from several 
years close and not casual noting, always in 
writing on the spot at once after the shot was 
fired, that with the scope the three guns 
would show at 100 yards about the same dif- 
ference they show with iron sights at: 200 
yards. Also, the difference increases between 
the three as the ranges increase. At 1,500 
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yards for example, the Krag carbine would 
doubtlessly be hopeless, the Krag rifle more 
or less wild, but the free Springfield would 
still make regular groups. 

As a hunting proposition, most game is 
killed—not shot at and missed—at 100 yards 
or so, usually under, if running. And about 
9x 10 shots are running anyway, at least mine 
have been. This reduces the three guns to 
the same level for hunting, as to accuracy, 
I mean, with about one-fourth (25 per cent) 
more ft. lbs. (which by no means spells kill- 
ing power) in the ’06 gun. But enough is 
sufficient, and the 220 Krag bullet soft nose 
from the Krag carbine at 100 to 200 yards 
is enough for all game except elk, grizzly 
and moose in this country. Those who go to 
Canada to assist the mosquitoes in annoying 
the moose discover, so I have read as I have 
not yet talked with the moose, that the ’06 is 
not enough ball for them, so that makes the 
220 Krag and the ’06-220 equal again, neither 
enough. The 405, Hoffmans and Whelen, and 
especially the old black tunnels like the 50- 
110-1886 W. R. A., seem to have the authority 
of moose coronor, with all the 30 guns just 
acting as spurs. Of course moose have been 
killed with the Springfield, we all know that. 
also moose have been killed with the 22, and 
with all guns between. But the fact remains 
that neither 22 nor 30 is enough for the 
moose, elk or bear. I don’t class black as 
bear, they are like shooting a dog. Same as 
calling moose is like shooting the milk cow. 
If you have the guide do all the work and you 
rent but do not own all the skill, and if you 
can hit the cowpony across the corral, that is 
all there is to that very sportsman like per- 
formance of shooting a moose in the water. 
Still hunt him all alone, that’s different. Same 
with black bear. Harmless as a sheep, just as 
easily killed, any holdup six gun good enough 
for black, or for mountain lion. 

So except the gray bear, moose and elk. 
the Krag carbine and the 220 grain Krag load 
equals for practical needs the ’06 Springfield. 
Except for long range close work on fur 
getting, like coyote, or other special occasions 
when special tools are necessary. But we 
folks seldom do such things, and to get ready 
therefore is like investing in a silk hat to 
wear when we are elected president of this 
grand and glorious and gunless country. 

The mountain men I met last summer are 
right in packing sawed-off 45-70 single shots, 
for experience with the big deer of the 
Rockies, and they often run over 300 pounds 
dressed, is that the 30-30 is not enough gun 
for them, the grizzly and the elk are gone, 
the moose and the buffalo have totally van- 
ished, long range shots are heap rare, and the 
“slug” they insist upon aims the hoofs at the 
clouds. No use poring over the tables to 
find out about killing power, nor will a few 
shots tell one way or the other, like 22 L. R. 
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on moose—that was all that a meat hunter 
for the placer miners used on Alaska for 
several years—or like I once shot the whole 
top jaw off a jackrabbit with a 45-90 at 600 
yards, and we trailed him a mile or two and 
kad to kill him with a 10 bore. Such things 
prove nothing, like finding a dime on the 
sidewalk. 

As for loading the 30-40 I have had good 
results, about 2%4 inch 10x10 double peep 
groups, prone, at 100 yards with the 30-40 
S. S. W. R. A. chambered just as it came from 
the factory, and with both 180 grain flat base 
and 170 B. T. bullets. I find the flat base 
at 200 yards and under more accurate than 
the B. T. bullets in all guns I have yet shot. 
But the flats are so much harder to load that 
I use the B. T. ones. Like weighing powders. 
Just moonshine. I find in a heavy gun and 
medium load that one grain of any of the 
common powders, like No. 18-20-16 hoists 
the bullet only about two bullet holes at 200 
yards about half an inch. That the Ideal 
measure will throw No. 18 and No. 20 to 
within plus or minus (no formula) one-fourth 
grain, and No. 16 within one-third grain. That 
is, with No. 16 the measured charges will not 
vary center of impact over 10x10 shots at 
200 yards, over a bullet hole up, or a bullet 
hole down. No few shots will tell the differ- 
ence, often ten shots will not, but say twenty 
shots in each group, center of impact taken, 
that does tell the uselessness of weighing 
powders for short ranges, say to 300 mm. 
unless one is monkeying with the limit loads. 
And that is foolish, to my mind. Get a bigger 


gun. 
I find the medium loads shoot the best in 


all arms. The lighter the gun compared to 
the load, the more the variations of loads 
show up of course, due to difference in recoil 
mostly. I have a S.S. W.R.A. .30-40, breech 
and cut off one-eighth inch and rechambered 
for both pointed and 220 bullets by Peterson. 
It has a common Krag carbine barrel, smooth 
inside but somewhat worn. It shoots good 
even loads with Lyman tang rear and open 
front sight 10x10 into about a three-inch 
group at-100 yards. Weighs about six and 
a half pounds with recoil pad on it now—a 
boot—and with a cut down stock and no 
butt plate it weighs about five and a half 
pounds, and shoots just the same, full Krag 
loads, too. But it takes more care and skill 
to shoot it stripped than with its shoes on, 
and more then than the Krag carbine, and the 
carbine takes more skill than the Krag rifle. 
All due to weight and length, same full load 
in each gun. 

As for chamber pressures, I long ago came 
to the rather terrifying conclusion that there 
is no more truth in them than to compare 
two navies by their tonnage. Tests made 
some time ago, so I have read, varied about 
10,000 pounds between the reports of three 
or four of the big loading and powder con- 
cerns, and all the same batch of hand loads. 
I don’t know if the Krag has 40,000 pounds or 
50,000 pounds pressure in there, and no one 
else knows. Just so the gun and action and 
especially the shell holds everything pleas- 
antly, what of the pressure, anyway? It can 


be 60,000 pounds or 6 pounds for all any one 
need to care about it. 

One thing seems more or less certain, the 
only thing dead sure about guns that I do 
know is that an empty gun will go off sooner 
or later —anyway, the broad shouldered cham- 
bers give more pressure on the gun than the 
same load gives in tapered shells, like the 
Ross 28 or the .32-40. The straight shells 
give the least of all. We learned this in 
black powder days. Also that no shouldered 
(bottleneck) shell is as accurate as the same 
load in a straight shell. I think the shoulders 
of the ’06 and the .256 Newton especially, and 
the various fast Savage ones are still worse, 
break up the powder grains too much for 
even results compared to straight shells. 
Smokeless as well as black, for only flashing 
sub-loads all burn in the shell. A progressive 
powder burns all along the barrel, hence the 
grinding effect of the shouldered shells. Now 
the Krag has less shoulder than the ’06, so 
if my reasoning is correct (?) it will take 
more powder with less row in proportion to 
its total space than will the ’06 shell. A 
friend of mine has a .22 Newton, shell necked 
down from the Springfield shell, and that 
takes not less than four grains less powder 
for caliber alone. Shell space is only part of 
the story. Hence my claim that the Ross .28 
is the best designed shell in America today. I 
also know by some observation and some re- 
loading it myself, that a .25 Neider necked 
from a .30-40 cannot handle powder charges 
that are all right in the .30-40 shell, even 
though there is only 115-grain bullet in the .25 
Neider load and 170-grain in the .30 caliber 
shell. Otherwise both shells are alike, for 
the neck cuts little figure in powder space, as 
bullets usually come back to the shoulder 
of the shell, and this leaves the powder space 
about even in each shell alike. 

The same thing holds good with the .30 
Newton and the 170-grain bullet. Although 
the shell space is much larger, one cannot put 
in powder in proportion to shell space, if he 
takes the Krag or the ’06 to estimate from. 
Again certain and sundry tables are all at 
sea. The shape of the shell has as much to 
do with it as the space in that shell. That is 
why we can get 3,200 foot pounds with a 300- 
grain bullet with 40,000 chamber pressure out 
of the .405—Krag chamber pressure—and 
only 2,200 foot pounds with the 220 bullet 
from the Krag out of the same kind of a gun, 
the box Winchester, and why the ’06 car- 
tridge is too much load for the box magazine 
Winchester, and why 500 Springfield shots 
will shake it up so that it is dangerous, when 
the same action will fire the Krag or the .405 
cartridge twenty times as much, or 10,000 
shots, and be in better though of course 
shakey condition. The shell shoulder is the 
reason. Better leave the box Winchester 
alone with these new “Express” ’06 loads. It 
was not designed for the ’06 load in the first 
place. Too much chamber pressure for that 
soft steel, back gate action. 

The Krags vary a lot in caliber, “mike” 
says. They run from nearly a perfect .308 to 
about .309, and the S. S. W. R. A. rifles run 
from .308 to .311. Odd, but one of my S. S. 
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W. R. A. .311 rifles shot just as close as the 
308 S. S. W. R. A., due to upsettage of bullet, 
no doubt. It did so with 170 flat base, 180- 
grain flat base, and with lead loads, 120-, 154- 
and 226-grain cast bullets, in either cast size 
of .311 or resized to .308. I cannot account 
for it, but it did. And no doubt still does, for 
the gun is still here in Denver, good as ever. 
So when you swap for or buy a Krag or a 
.30-40 S.S. W.R.A. better mike it before rivit- 
ing the exchange. 

No matter what “Mike” says about the size 
of the bore, they all seem to shoot the 220- 
grain bullet about the same. But there is a 
big difference in the chambering of the Krags, 
although the S.S. W.R.A. seem to run very 
nearly alike. The Krag carbines seem to run 
looser in the chamber than the Krag rifles, as 
a general rule. I have had Krag carbines as 
tightly chambered as a Krag rifle at its closest, 
but as a rule the carbines run larger in the 
chamber. And this means more split shells, 
and less accuracy with resized or new shells. 

The larger chamber in all guns lets the 
rear of the cartridge down out of line with 


‘the bore, hence not so good grouping as thc 


tight chamber. I find the necking cut prac- 
tically no figure, but that the base of the shell 
fit is all important. The reason is, ap- 
parantly, that the bullet, if it is where it must 
be for accuracy in any load, as far up the 
barrel as the lands will let it go, holds the 
front of the shell (the bullet) in line, if the 
rear of the shell does not bend it down out of 
line. My free rifle has a neck clearance of 
four-thousandths and it is the most accurate 
rifle that ever came to the Rocky Mountains. 
One (1) center to center 50-shot groups per 
100 yards up to 300 meters (328 yards) is the 
closest grouping ever known here at least, 
(Denver, Colorado) and that is the arsenal 
Mann machine rest with it and 1923 car- 
tridges. But the rear of the shell fits the 
chamber tightly, as does the whole shell to 
the shoulder. No smoke stains on the shell 
back of the neck, but the neck comes out 
colored everytime, as in the Newton .256, and 
the Krags. If the bullet is in line, I don’t 
care if the inside of the chamber is shaped 
like a base ball or a rat hole. What of it? 

The shell is part of the barrel, remember. 
And the barrel has to be straight or it won’t 
shoot straight. Crook your barrel by having 
the shell out of line and you might just as well 
have the shell in line and crook about an inch 
or two of the muzzle end. Results on the 
group would probably be less with the bent 
muzzle than with the shell out of line. Can’t 
tell, though, for sure till I try it. 

No shell that rattles in any gun will hit 
anything. That is why the .30-30 Winchester 
are so inaccurate, about one (1) foot 20-shot 
groups per 100 yards with factory rifles and 
factory .30-30 cartridges, when the .30-30 
cartridge itself is as accurate at 300-odd yds. 
and under as the .30-40 every bit in a closely 
chambered rifle, like the .30-30 Savage, or the 
Winchester S.S. W.R.A. .30-30, a gun seldom 
seen, by the way. And due to this very fact, 
loose chambering in spite of its inaccuracy, is 
why the .30-30 Winchester carbine is the most 
popu'ar rifle of (Continued on page 15) 
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From the time of Champlain, the northern borders of the United States, from Niagara to Detroit, had always been a hot bed of intrigue. 
Bitter international jealousies, trade rivalries, and tribal wars had been a fertile ground on which the designing agents of both parties had sowed 


dissension. 
Tecumseh league was formed. 


The War of 1812 furnished the trouble makers and pacifiers of the rival governments a ready cause to use their talents in. 
Probably no figure since Pontiac had received so great a sway over the minds of his people. 


The 


Harrison, realizing 


the menace to the northern borders, gathered a strong force of Infantry and Cavalry, and at the Battle of the Thames, Tecumseh’s power was 


crushed, the tribes scattered, and the Indian’s power broken forever. 


HEN the fundamentals of our present criminal code 
W came into being with the centuries-old common law 

of England, the degree to which an offender was 
responsible in many of the major crimes was determined by the 
factor of intent. Thus a homicide was then and is today murder 
or manslaughter according to whether the act 
resulting in the killing was deliberate. The 
logic of this procedure has stood the test of 
time. It has been demonstrated to be a proper 
measure of responsibility. By it, the deliberate killer has paid 
the full penalty for his crime; while the accidental killer has been 
dealt with in accordance with the gravity of his offense. 

The question of intent could even more equitably be injected 
into anti-firearms laws. The greatest weakness of such legislation 
is that in the majority of laws proposed no distinction is made 
between the man who possesses a weapon for home defense or 
for target practice— both objects legal— and the thug who 
arms himself for the predetermined, premeditated and deliberate 
purpose of murder or robbery. 

With legality of possession for defense and sporting purposes 
clearly established, and the severest of penalties provided for 
possession of a weapon while committing a felony, the maximum 
deterrent effect possible from a law is achieved, while no hard- 
ship is worked on the law-abiding citizen. 

When this has been accomplished, the question of firearms 
control is reduced to two factors—the strict enforcement of 
penalties provided in cases where criminals are found armed, and 
the education of the private citizen to the point where he will 
not needlessly “tote” a gun because he fears the possibility of 
harming a fellow human. This second factor is far more easily 
impressed upon the man who is familiar through practical ex- 
perience, with the lethal potentialities of weapons than upon the 
greenhorn who doesn’t know muzzle form trigger. 

Each of these factors is relatively a definite quantity suscep- 
tible of practical achievement, and in favor of which it is entirely 
possible to muster the moral support of public opinion, which 
emphatically is not and never will be in favor of any sumptuary 
firearms prohibition law. * 

It is inevitable that in a nation the size of the United States, 
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that there will be some reaction to the world trend toward radical 
change, that regulatory legislation of all sorts will be attempted 
and some of it will be enacted in the future precisely as some 
of it has been enacted in the past. Wherefore it becomes the 


duty and the course of wisdom for the white American to make 
certain that whatever laws may be added to our already com- 
plicated code are such as to command the respect of the people, 
be susceptible of enforcement and adequately abate the conditions 
at which they are directed. 

. * 


* * * 


ington — are taking a most commendable active interest 

in the budgets of their state military departments. This 
is an avenue of practical cooperation which may profitably be 
followed in all localities. 

In some localities — fortunately there are not many such — 
there has been considerable friction between civilian and military 
shooters, particularly where the ques- 
tion of range control has entered. 
There is, however, no shadow of rea- 
son why there should be anything but 
the most whole-hearted cooperation between the citizen shooter 
and the Guardsman. Of the entire population, the member of 
the civilian club has a better understanding of the importance 
of the state military than any other class of citizen. On the 
other hand, rifle club members are the logical field from which 
the best National Guard material can be obtained. 

Adequate promotion of rifle practice in the National Guard 
units of the nation will be reflected in better range facilities for 
the civilian shots, who under the law are privileged to use any 
range whereon government funds are expended. It is therefore 
fitting and only just that rifle club members should get squarely 
behind such appropriations and help put them through. 

In Seattle, the newspapers are cooperating with the National 
Guard and the civilian clubs in forestalling any attempts to 
reduce the Adjutant Generals’ rifle practice estimate. These 
three agencies in any state — the Guard, the citizen shooter, and 
the press — should prove a potent alliance for the spread of the 
doctrine of straight shooting. 


CG isn rifle clubs in several states — especially Wash- 
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Primers and Cases 
By E. B. Huffman 


ITH profuse apologies to one Cap- 
W iiic E. C. Crossman, formerly of 

Ioway, “I made a test.” For the 
solution to this mysterious remark see the 
January issue of Field and Stream, in which 
he set forth the shortcomings and virtues, 
(mostly shortcomings) of the amateur test 
hound, which animal is given to considerable 
barking. 


Anyway, for the benefit of my own curi- - 


osity and that of similarly afflicted brothers, 
it occurred to me that it would be interesting 
to find out just how much accuracy was sac- 
rificed if different cases and primers were 
used in the same batch of ammunition, espe- 
cally as the majority of handloaders use 
whatever cases they may have on hand, which 
is usually a mixed lot. Of primers, so much 
importance is not attached, as it is much 
easier to maintain a supply of the same make 
of primers than of cases. 

Three lots of cases were used: Remington, 
which lot happened to be of very hard and 
brittle brass; Frankford Arsenal, very thick 
and tough and which cases held the bullets 
extremely tight; United States, which were 
of rather soft and springy brass. Equipment 
used throughout was a Sporting Springfield, 
muzzle and elbow rest, range 100 yards. Car- 
tridges were loaded with 40 grains of Govern- 
ment Pyro and the 170 grain F. A. gilding 
metal, flat base bullet. Which combination, 
by the way, is beautifully accurate. 

Groups were shot by Mr. Ralph Mosteller 
and the writer. Average difference in point 
of impact about the same in all groups. The 
rifle was sighted in with first the U. S. cases 
and groups fired. Followed groups by Rem- 
ington cases, which moved the point of im- 
pact 3% inch above point of aim.- Then Frank- 
ford Arsenal cases which printed the group 4 
inch below point of aim. In other words, 
when using mixed cases, in which the brass 
was of as different composition as could be 
obtained, the group was enlarged by exactly 
1% inches. 

The same make of cases were used in the 
following batch of ammunition loaded with 
different primers, being the Frankford Arsenal 
primer, the Winchester No. 35 primer and the 
Remington No. 9%4 primer. Rifle was care- 
fully sighted in with the Frankford Arsenal 
primers and groups fired. Followed by Rem- 
ington No. 9% primers; point of impact ex- 
actly the same in both cases. The Winchester 
No. 35 primer printed its group %4 inch above 
point of aim. When using mixed primers the 
groups were enlarged by %4 inch. This would 
indicate that in a highly developed cartridge 
like the .30-’06, the primers, regardless of 
make, are exceedingly uniform. The greater 
difference is in the cases, which is to be ex- 
pected, the uniformity with which the bullet 
is retained in the case having some effect on 
pressures. 

Groups were then fired with cases and 
primers indiscriminately mixed and showed 
about the same variation as above. However, 
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one group was very good indeed, being just 
about two inches for ten shots. Undoubtedly 
this latter group just “happened.” 

Therefore the logical conclusion is that for 
hunting ammunition mixed cases and primers 
may be used, but for target ammunition where 
the finest accuracy is desired, it pays to use 
one lot of cases and primers, especially cases. 

In the December 15th issue of this maga- 
zine, Chauncey Thomas mentions the fact 
that in a recent turkey shoot he attended, he 
did some splendid shooting using mixed cases 
of five or six different makes and,that, fur- 
thermore, he did not expand the case necks 
when loading, and he undoubtedly did ex- 
actly what he says, but—he was shooting a 13 
pound Olympic free rifle, which little weapon 
was sporting a 30-inch heavy barrel and we 
know that such a barrel covers a multitude of 
sins in the way of ammunition, one of its 
principal and most valuable points being to 
offset variation in ammunition. 

Enough, if not too much. 


The Human Machine Rest 
(Continued from page 3) 


traveling in the axis of the bore is least dis- 
turbing of all. But that is an ordnance prob- 
lem, and the effect is uniform at each shot 
from the same rifle. 

The action of the trigger finger may be 
variable, or uniformly bad, or uniformly good, 
according to the will and training of the 
marksman. The bad pulls are (1) the uneven 
pluckings at the trigger in which inexperienced 
or rattled men indulge, (2) the tendency to 
pull cornerwise on the trigger, thereby im- 
parting a rolling motion, slight but ruinous 
to the aim the instant the sear slips, and (3) 
unbalanced pulls, which are those not counter- 
acted by an exactly equal pressure applied in 
the opposite direction, or toward the muzzle. 

The good pull is one directly in line with 
the barrel, and comes as the climax of traction 
applied with increasing power. The increases 
of power applied should be so small that the 
firer cannot tell to a fraction of a second when 
the hammer will fall. If this is done, there 
is only the remotest likelihood of flinching 
because you don’t know when to flinch. The 
shot will be gone before you can flinch and 
before the relaxed muscles can harden enough 
to move the gun. 

Some men pull with the second joint of the 
forefinger, because it makes the pull feel 
lighter. All right, if this method delivers the 
goods. For me, it doesn’t. The end joint 
seems better, for several reasons. First, it 
seems safer, because when you lay the butt 
joint of the finger alongside the trigger there 
is chance of imparting a sidewise thrust. 
Second, the end joint is capable of travelling 
a longer distance and seems to accommodate 
better the variations in reaching the trigger 
which come from slightly different relations to 
the elbow hole or different weights of clothing 
on various occasions. Third, the end joint is 
much more sensitive, and it is therefore possi- 
ble to gauge more accurately the amount of 
pressure being applied. That might enable 
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one to avoid firing prematurely at an instant 
when the sights are not perfectly aligned, or 
when a sudden puff of wind is observed. A 
well drilled man doesn’t require a light trigger 
pull, for he can put on a few pounds at once, 
and add what would be equivalent to a light 
pull at the desired instant if his sense of touch 
keeps him accurately informed of what 
pressure is being applied. The only real ad- 
vantage of a light pull in prone shooting is 
the probabilty of less disturbance of the rifle 
from the sudden release of pressure on the 
trigger which takes place when the sear slips. 


Even with a six-pound pull there is mighty 
little disturbance if the pull of the trigger 
finger is balanced by an opposing pressure 
coming from the grip of the hand around the 
neck of the stock. The military men call it 
squeezing the trigger, and that name is quite 
descriptive of what happens. But it doesn’t 
mean tensing the fingers around the neck of 
the stock, for tensed muscles there can make 
trouble, as elsewhere. The only muscles that 
should be allowed to harden at all are those 
of the forearm of the trigger hand. 

Throw everything else loose — purposely 
loose — lean your cheek on the stock, and 
concentrate on pulling that trigger straight 
back without a hair’s breadth of jar to the 
rifle. Close your mind to everything else and 
focus your mind on the slowly increasing 
pressure applied to the trigger. Really, it 
is done in about the same way the firing from 
a machine rest is done, wheré they put the 
first finger around the trigger and brace the 
thumb behind a metal projection, and squeeze 
thumb and finger together in a line parallel 
to the bore. 


When you get things running well along 
this plan you can lie’ in comfort and shoot out 
a long match with increasing confidence as 
time after time the white spotter comes up. 
If you are in A-1 form, prone, the bull sits 
motionless in the aperture, behind the cross 
hairs, or on top of the blade sight. When 
the sear lets go there is of course a sudden 
jump of the sights, even with the .22, but 
it ought to be straight up, not a convulsive 
wobble and roll of the muzzle, which is pretty 
fair evidence that something has gone agley. 
With heavy .22 match rifles, particularly those 
having very straight stocks, there may be 
hardly a perceptible tremor if the thing is 
done just right. 


One of the numerous beauties of the tele- 
scope sight is that you see your errors of 
holding magnified, and can therefore train 
yourself to a gnat’s hair in the matter of firing 
without disturbing your aim. Put a white 
spotter on a black bull, and practice snapping 
on empties until you can pull the trigger 
without jumping the crosshairs off the White. 
Once you find that you can do this, you are 
on the road to being a real marksman with 
any kind of sights. Relaxation and concen- 
tration will tusn the trick. When you go into 
a prone match snap on a few empties while 
your heart beat is quieting down. There is 
no finer way in the world to convince your 
soul that you are all set for a string of V’s 
And right there you win fully half the battle. 
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Krags and Six Guns 


(Continued from page 12) 


the present and past generation. Guncranks 
own and shoot only about one out of thousand 
rifles in the world, remember. They prefer 
the Springfield, of course, but not so with the 
average run of man. With him, and he can’t 
shoot any gun any way, it is the .30-38 be- 
cause it always “works.” The same with the 
45 Colt, the most inaccurate yet the most 
popular and the most reliable six-gun for fifty 
years back. Loose fit of shell is the answer 
in Peacemaker and .30-30 Winchester alike. 
Yes, the shell is part of the barrel. It is 
closer related to the barrel, even, than is the 
front sight. 

So when it comes to loading, or designing a 
new shell or ioad, one can get little that is 
safe or reliable by referring to other but dif- 
ferently proportioned and differently shaped 
cartridges. All I can do, for example, is to 
work up slowly as if that were the first car- 
tridge in the world. I found last week that 
with exactly the same load, same shells, gun, 
everything just alike, except 834 Remington 
primers and 214 Winchester primers, that the 
Remington primed loads split 19x20 shells, 
and the 214 Winchester primers split only two 
or three out of over 20 shots. That is one of 
many reasons while I think it a waste of re- 
ligion to weigh powder charges, except to 
verify the measure. 

Now prime up some shell, those you are go- 
ing to weigh powder for. Take a dozen or 
two into a dark room, and have some one snap 
them straight up on the level with the eye 
as you sit back across the room. Note the 
different flashes. Now turn on the light— 
the darker the room the better, remember, 
and wait till the eyes get sentitive, don’t be 
in a hurry—and with the light on snap an- 
other twenty odd primers straight up, but 
each time with a penny or a nickel over the 
muzzle, and note how high that coin goes 
each time. Then go back and weigh your 
powder charges to one-tenth of a grain if you 
want to. That cured me then and there. 

Also a .44 Colt cylinder busted wide open, 
that I am using for a paper weight to hold the 
sheets of this copy right now. I pulled the 
loads, good loads, that did it. They were all 
right, but the primer was a rifle primer. I 
pulled six loads carefully, decapped those 
rifle primers, rebuilt the loads just as they 
came to me but with six-gun primers, and shot 
them all without fear or anything unusual. 

The primer we cannot control. We have 
to take it as we do history, on faith, although 
we know all of it is inaccurate, primers and 
history just alike. ‘“Fossilized Fiction Called 
History” is a title to a lecture I have given in 
the University and elsewhere several times, 
as I’m spouting off here about primers that 
most of us accept as article of reloading faith. 
Go weigh to a tenth if you want to. What’s 
the use? I’d rather borrow a monkey and 
turn the Ideal crank. , 

There is no rifleman alive, let him weigh one 
batch and measure the other batch, that can 
tell the groups, at .300 mm. which is which 
after firing. Put them in two paper sacks, as 


as I did several times to test out the matter 
for myself and peace of mind, pencil “W” 
inside one sack lightly, and “M” inside the 
other, then go shoot the gun, and pick your 
weighed groups. Not just one group each, but 
say five groups of ten shots each—total 100 
shots—as I did. Pick your weighed groups at 
100 and 200 yards. Try it. 

There is just one place where limit hand 
loads—always in new shells, fired just once 
with light loads and 9%4 Remington primers, 
remember, not to salavate the brass, never 
with old shells—will out-group medium loads 
the same gun, and that is in a high uneven 
wind. Let the breezes get to bucking and I 
send a 170-gr. boat tail down there 3,000 feet 
a second. Then if the wind is 35 or 45 miles 
an hour it matters little, just so I run the 
the sights about one inch per 100 yards into 
the wind. Last Sunday I whirled my open 
Krag sight just one foot between the two 
shots on my ticket, got one 23 and one 24 
by so doing. Otherwise I would have been 
off the target. Not so with the bob tail 
racehorse out of the 30-inch free rifle. Let 
the wind go on a strike and I drop back to 
the 2,600 foot load, and Krag pressures, or 
even less, in my old shells. Of course one 
has to know his gun and his loads so to do, 
“beware the man with one gun” therefore. 
Although I shoot many different guns, I de- 
pend on just one for results in match, one gun, 
one load, unless conditions change enough to 
make another gun or load necessary. Only 
experience over many shots and many days 
will give this sense of certainty, and one must 
keep written record of it all, too. I do half 
my shooting in my room, yes, two-thirds of it. 
Otherwise it is just gambling. Throwing bul- 
lets instead of dice. 

All this means under 300 meters, remember, 
for long range is entirely another story, 
and one of which I know nothing by personal 
experience, as the military game, and it is 
just a game, does not interest me. Medals do 
not interest me, even shooting itself does not, 
for I prefer to have a good shot fire my vari- 
ous experiments so that I can stand by the 
target and see my numbered loads come down 
in rotation, for to me shooting itself is only a 
more or less necessary evil connected with my 
pet hobby, Ballistics, that and the old West. 
Except alone the .45 Colt, I would probably 
never fire another shot, if some one would do 
it for me. 

I notice in the same issue (January 15) that 
my young friend Price of Arkansas has been 
pulling his six-guns out 1,000 yards long. He 
is today one of the best six-gun men in 
America, which means in the world, gallery, 
outdoors, anywhere, anyway. He is a better 
six-gun shot than I ever was, with all kinds 
of six guns, and he is as reliable as an ax 
in his reports concerning them. His article 
simply checks up on some of my past sins. 
Like Whelen and Davis mentioned herein in 
regard to the .30-40, Price can’t get any row 
out of me about what he says in that article 
of his on long range work with the six-gun. 
It can be done, has been done, by him and 
by others, in the West mostly of course, for 
to their misfortune there is seldom suitable 
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range enough in the crowded East to allow 
such doings off a rifle range. 

Price is the best man with the .45 automatic 
Colt that I know of. He can get it from 
leather about as fast as McGivern or Hardy or 
Topperwein can yank a .38 Special, and once 
out in the air he can shoot it straight as the 
gun will shoot, or as fast as it will operate, 
in human fingers. It’s his gun. And he can 
use the single action Colt nearly as well as 
he can the automatic, bue not with that in- 
stinct that comes only with childhood like 
horseback, skating or swimming. That day 
is gone. No man will take it in any more with 
his growth, as we who grew up on the Old 
Frontier did and had to, for the day of the 
Peacemaker is done, the revolver itself is 
dying, like the single shot rifle, the automatics 
have the present and the future, just as the 
auto has crowded the horse off the road. 

“And called on the younger nations, 

For men who could ride and shoot,” 
as Kipling says. Now it is gas and planes, 
tanks and subs, and the day of the buffalo 
and the six-gun is done. The Peacemaker is 
packed only in the Sand Hills. 


The 1925 Metropolitan 
Championship 


(Continued from page 10) 


We have seen many shooting matches in 
our time and have shot in most of the im- 
portant contests in the country, both small 
bore and big bore, but we have never seen 
anything function so smoothly nor arrange- 
ments carried out more completely. There 
were no delays of any kind; targets were 
changed quickly, and results were available 
almost immediately. 

H. J. Wood got the prize for the first pos- 
sible of the Championship Match. The 
smallest group of the Championship Match 
went to F. Kuhn, measuring 1.21. He got 
ten dollars for this neat piece of work. Kuhn 
and Hilborn each made two possibles in the 
Championship Match and one each was made 
by St. John, Wood, Everett, Eisenhauer, 
Strain, Proudman, Demeter, Gillies and 
Samsee. 

Arthur Hubalek, perhaps the best offhand 
Schuetzen shot in the country today, was one 
of the visitors during the Championship 
Matches. 

Patty O’Hare took a whirl at the game and 
found it to his liking. 

Two of the 1924 Olympic Team were com- 
petitors, Paul Landrock and John Grier. 
John got 488 and Paul 479 for their effort. 

There were two lady competitors and both 
got the same score; Mrs. Truck 483 and Mrs. 
Hilborn, wife of Jerry, 483. 

Jim Murray loaded up some .22 Long Rifle 
Cartridges by hand and when making the an- 
nouncement that he was going to shoot the 
stuff said, ‘““There’s a wild one in every ten.” 
His score was 485. Not so wild, Jim, not so 
wild. 

“Papa” Hoppes said the gang would be 
back to Sea Girt in July for the Eastern 
Championships ‘if the harvest wasn’t too late 
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but if it was early he would be there anyway. 
Now, we are wondering just what is going 
to happen but regardless of the harvest “Papa” 
Hoppes and his gang will be at Sea Girt in 
july. 

Charley St. John had charge of the lunch 
Saturday night and we saw one fellow get two 
cups of hot coffee and he only paid for one. 
Question: Who was the fellow? Answer: We 
know but won’t tell. 

The scene of all this disturbance was the 
Armory of the 27th Division Train Q. M. 
Corps located at Marcy Avenue and Lynch 
Street, Brooklyn, and let us say that this is 
one of the nicest hundred yard ranges we have 
ever seen. 

These matches have demonstrated very 
conclusively that small bore shooting interest 
in the metropolitan district at least is per- 
manently assured. When you are able to put 
on a series of matches covering a month in 
duration and bring out each shooting night 
around fifty competitors and an equal number 
of non-shooters then you have accomplished 
something. 

There is, of course, one great drawback and 
that is the lack of available space for rifle 
ranges centrally located, convenient to all at 
a reasonable cost fo maintenance. At the 
present time, practically all of the rifle clubs 
exist because of the ability to make arrange- 
ments for the use of Armory ranges and if 
it were not for this same arrangement with 
the old 47th Armory the Metropolitan Cham- 
pionships would never have been possible. 

The previous winners of the Metropolitan 
Championship were: 1922, E. B. Rice, score, 
492; 1923, L. J. Corsa, score 494; 1924, J. W. 
Gillies, score 495. 

We now add 1925, F. Kuhn, score 496. No- 
tice that the total creeps up one point. We 
wonder if the 1926 aggregate will show an- 
other advance. Let’s hope so anyway. 

This makes the fourth time that these in- 
door championships have been held in Brook- 
lyn but it is the first time the “gang” has 
responded in such numbers. The range was 
crowded to capacity at all times and it was 
necessary to advance and extend the shooting 
hours. 


Ibex in Baltistan 
(Continued from page 7) 


were but very narrow ledges on which to crawl, 
in fact, it was necessary for each of us to help 
the following man in places. The shikari, who 
led, was a wonderful climber and managed 
to get up without assistance, but I found a 
helping hand, now and then, a great comfort. 
A fall would have been disastrous, as at times 
there were sheer drops below us of several 
hundred feet. 

Eventually we arrived near where the game 
had last been seen. Cautiously looking over 
a big rock, we saw them about 75 yards away, 
feeding on a patch of the coarse grass that 
forms their food. They seemed restless and 
again I could not wait long enough to get my 
breathing apparatus into a properly tranquil 
condition. My first shot at. the big one was 
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a little high. They immediately began to 
run but this time I kept my eye on the target. 
They ran parallel to us along the cliff. My 
next shot broke the front leg, which slowed 
him. The third shot was just behind the right 
shoulder and he dropped off the ledge among 
the rocks. I saw one horn become detached 
and go bounding down after him. At last 
he brought up on a snow slide at the bottom 
where we scrambled down to him. I was 
terribly afraid that his head was so badly 
battered and his skin so torn that they would 
be useless, so it was a great relief to find 
that the horn I had seen detached during the 
fall had only come off the core and that the 
skin was not badly damaged. He measured 47 
inches around the curl; an exceptionally good 
head and well worth the hard work he had 
cost. 


As we had spent three weeks in that dis- 
trict, where we had expected to spend one, it 
was necessary to get on to the markhor coun- 
try further down the Indus. So we made a 
double march to the junction of the Braldoh 
and Basha Rivers. Here we were able to get 
two zaks or goat-skin rafts for the journey 
of fifty miles to Skardu. Our heavy equip- 
ment was sent on by coolies, who took three 
days for the trip, while we on the zaks took 
but one and a half. 


These rafts are made of inflated goat skins, 
24 to each. The skins are drawn off with the 
least possible cutting, all hair is removed and 
the skins roughly tanned. Neck, legs and tails 
are then tied with thongs and the skins in- 
flated by lung power, something after the 
manner of a toy balloon. There is some leak- 
age, however, and while afloat one man is 
kept busy refilling them, which he does by 
pulling one of the legs up through the floor- 
ing of the raft and blowing into it. The skins 
are laid six in a row, each row being lashed to 
a couple of poplar poles, while across these, 
in turn, are lashed split poles, which form a 
deck. Zaks are very buoyant and while one 
gets splashed occasionally in rough water, 
they are amazingly dry. Each zak had a 
crew of four men, who pole it along in shallow 
water, while in deep water they use the poles 
as paddles. When a journey down the river 
is finished, they simply deflate the skins and 
pack them home on foot. 

Three of us traveled on each zak, which 
made a load of seven men, besides our bed- 
ding and a couple of boxes. Where the water 
was smooth, progress was easy and comfort- 
able, but through the riffles and white water 
which we frequently encountered, the crews 
were kept busy. On the second day, shortly 
before arriving at Skardu, we ran into two 
violent sand storms, which blew us ashore. 
It was necessary to unload the rafts and 
crouch down on gravel bars, while the gale 
howled about us and the sand sifted into every 
possible crevice. 


We spent two days at Skardu, overhauling 
our outfit and arranging transport for the pour- 
ney down the Indus to the markhor country. 
A few items of equipment and some extra 
stores, together with the ibex heads, we cached 
there, to be sent back later to Srinagar. 
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Looking the Facts in the Face 
(Continued from page 2) 

develop clear heads, keen eyes, and steady 

nerves. The sick benefits of the N. R. A. are 

paid in advance in the nature of an ounce of 

prevention rather than a pound of cure. 

Add to these parallel advantages of the 
N. R. A. and other fraternities the fact 
tha? the Association member has the oppor- 
tunity, if he applies himself diligently, to make 
trips as the representative of his State or of 
the nation, to the National Matches and to the 
International Matches in foreign lands. He 
has the privilege of a variety of competitions 
with attractive medals and other prizes which 
he may win, and he has the final advantage, 
of purchasing direct from the Government or 
at reduced prices from commercial concerns 
through the N. R. A. the equipment and ma- 
terial which he needs to carry on his favorite 
sport. 

If you are in-a community of enthusiastic 
lodge men, fair enough. There is no conflict 
between the N. R. A. and any fraternity hav- 
ing real Americanism as its ideal. Just turn 
your lodge into a bunch of rifle shooters. The 


plan is working successfully in many places. 


Why not have a league of Elks’ Rifle Teams, 
of Shrine Rifle Teams, of K. of P. Rifle 
Teams, or teams of any other fraternal or 
benevolent organizations? 

It is up to you who are on the firing line, 
who know the shooters in your community 
personally to make the National Rifle Associa- 
tion now, this year, a national Association in 
fact as well as in name and, to protect your 
own interests as a shooter, and as a citizen 
of the United States. 


Culver’s Favorite Indoor Sport 
(Continued from page 8) 
shooter to hold the center when he moves 
from one bull’s-eye to the next. 
The gallery is ventilated by four large ex- 


pelling fans. These fans are of such capacity 
that they can completely change the air every 
five minutes. 

In target shooting the younger boys of the 
preparatory school can compete, on about 
equal terms, with college men, and Culver en- 
gages each year in telegraphic and shoulder to 
shoulder meets against colleges as well as 
other preparatory schools. Last year the var- 
sity met and defeated, in shoulder to shoulder 
competition, the teams of two universities 
and this year a shoulder to shoulder match 
was scheduled against the University of 
Nebraska. 

Col. Basil Middleton, a crack shot and a 
lover of the game, is the head shooting coach. 
He has instilled into the heart of the cadet as - 
much fondness for shooting as for rowing, 
boxing, and swimming and even in the season 
of skiing, skating, hockey and basketball the 
galleries have their full quota of marksmen. 
The boys admit there is more excitement in 
some of the more strenuous activities but they 
like the thrill that comes from a hit square 
in the bull’s-eye. They take pride too in the 
steadiness, accuracy and keenness that comes 
with regular practice on the range. 
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Gallery Matches Get Splendid Send-Off 


ITH a list of entries exceeding last year’s 
\ \ in practically every match, the gallery rifle 
and pistol matches for 1925 have gotten under way 
with a rush. Not one of the matches reported to 
date was a walk-away for the winner. The Tyros 
started the ball rolling with a total entry of 153 
in the two Tyro events. Corporal Richard Wil- 
zewski, of the 11th Infantry, stationed at the 
Presidio of Monterey, California, a shooter with 
national match experience but a Tyro to the 
gallery game, led the field of 112 entries in the 
50 foot match with the splendid score of 598x600. 
Close behind him M. L. Robinson, of Los Angeles, 
finished his score with a total of 595. This Tyro 
match turned out to be pretty much of a Wes- 
tern affair as far as medals were concerned, only 
three of the ten medal-winners hailing from the 
East. The Tyro match at 75 feet went to C. O. S. 
Mallard, of Columbus, Georgia, with a score of 
589, two Salt Lake City Nimrods, H. A. Phillips 
and F. P. Jensen, finishing three points behind the 
winner. The number of entries in these Tyro 
matches and the close competition developed are 
among the most encouraging features of the 1925 
Gallery Program. The N. R. A. tried for years 
to get the large numbers of small bore shooters 
who participate in home town matches but have 
never enjoyed the thrill of nation-wide competi- 
tion to participate in the Postal Matches. There 
has been a good deal of backwardness on the 
part of the Tyros but from the results in this 
year’s matches, it is apparent that these shooters 
are beginning to realize that there are hundreds 
of men who regularly shoot in the N. R. A. pro- 
grams for the love of the sport and who cannot 
make any better scores than are regularly made 
on local small bore ranges. 

The two standing events called out very sizable 
fields, which indicates that the .22 caliber shooters 
are beginning to realize that there is really more 
sport in the offhand competitions where the best 
of men drop a point here and there than is the 
case in the prone matches which have always been 
so popular but which are never won with any- 
thing less than possible scores. The 50-foot com- 
petition offhand went to J. A. Wade, of Sheridan, 
Wyoming, with a score of 394x400, a splendid 
performance but one which was keenly contested 
by R. A. Devereux, of New York City, and F. E. 
Border, of West Bend, Iowa, who turned in 392 
and 391 respectively. Under the regulations this 
year, shooters were permitted to compete in both 
the 50-foot and 75-foot events, if they so desired. 
From the size of the entry list, this innovation 
was apparently well received. It is interesting to 
note that in winning the 75-foot event, Wade was 

able to hang up a score of only 385 as compared 





with his 394 at 50 feet. This would appear to 
substantiate to some extent the claim that has 
been made that the 50-foot target is an easier 
target than the 75-foot. John Dorweiler, a vet- 
eran at the offhand game hailing from West Bend, 
Iowa, finished just one point behind Wade, while 
three shooters, including Johnson and Hart of 
Cleveland, also veterans of the small bore game, 
and Wm. H. Kauffman of Voluntown, Conn., 
turned in 383, Kauffman’s score ranking the two 
Clevelanders. The sitting match at 50 feet called 
out the usual array of possible scores. Friedrich 
of Ames, Iowa, Burt of Thermopolis, Wyoming, 
and the omnipresent Wade of Sheridan, all of 
whom are well-known to the gallery clan, hung 
up possible scores, Friedrich taking first place by 
virtue of 33 X’s, Burt 31 X’s, and Wade 28 X’s. 

Wade was out in front of the pack again in 
the 75-foot sitting match with a score of 399, in- 
cluding 28 X’s. H. A. Phillips, of Salt Lake City, 
hung up the same total with 26 X’s, and four 
398’s were counted. 

The story of the gallery matches seems to be 
the story of Wade’s accomplishment as he again 
showed his heels to the field in the kneeling match 
at 50 feet with a score of 398, just one point 
better than the total turned in by Lloyd A. Pat- 
ton, of Blacksburg, Va. Hart of Cleveland cap- 
tured the kneeling match at 75 feet with 397, 
three points ahead of Jensen of Salt Lake City. 

In the Tyro Pistol Matches a new handgun 
shark appeared in the person of C. G. Harrell, 
University of Chicago, who will be remembered 
as having approximately the same position in the 
1924 Gallery Matches that Wade occupies this 
year. Harrell’s debut in the pistol game resulted 
in a score of 563 in the slow fire match, six points 
ahead of F. E. Keyes of Cleveland. The rapid 
fire match, as is to be expected, was not so well 
patronized by the newcomers as the slow fire 
event. M. L. Robinson, of Los Angeles, took 
this match by the comfortable margin of 17 
points. His score was 521 and that of the run- 
ner-up, Worley of Pasadena, 504. In the slow- 
fire championship, John A. Hamilton, of Albany, 
New York, turned in a 561 to defeat the new- 
comer Harrell by five points, and a pair of old 
timers, T. K. Lee and O. L. Garl both of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, by ten points. The rapid 
fire pistol championship went to H. C. Williams 
cf Pasadena with a score of 549. His margin of 
25 points, wh‘ch is small enough in a pistol match, 
was the largest margin of victory in all the com- 
petitions reported so far. Robinson, of Los 
Angeles, was runner-up with 524. The Free Pis- 
tol Championship, a new event, was added to 
the program in order to encourage the develop- 
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ment of hand guns in the United States which 
would have a chance of defeating the foreign pis- 
tol teams in the International Pistol Matches. 
The entry list was, as was to be expected, rather 
small be indicated that there is some interest in 
this country in the efforts to develop guns and 
men who can go abroad and enter the interna- 
tional competitions without knowing in advance 
that they are automaticaly defeated by reason of 
inferior armament. This match resulted in a 
battle royal between T. K. Lee, of Birmingham, 
and Lieut. Sidney R. Hinds, who is well-known 
by the work that he has done on this year’s in- 
ternational teams, and M. L. Robinson, of Los 
Angeles. Lee marched over the field victor by 
one point over Hinds, and two points over 
Robinson. 

The Military Company Championship amply 
demonstrated the interest which the Regulars and 
National Guard are now taking in the possibilities 
of the small bore, particularly in the gallery, as a 
means of developing marksmen. Forty-two out- 
fits were entered in the match this year, thirty- 
four of whom completed the schedule and re- 
turned their targets in time to be officially recog- 
nized. Company G of the 11th Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Benjamin Harrison, an outfit with 
considerable match experience both on the firing 
line and in the pits, nosed out the crack team 
representing Company H, 160th California In- 
fantry. The Regulars hung up the total of 3394, 
while the Guardsmen turned in 3391. Company 
E, 121st D. C. Engineers, were also very much in 
the running, finishing with a score of 3382. These 
were teams of ten, firing four positions. This 
is a wonderfully close finsih. The excellent scores 
made and the broad geographical distribution of 
the units represented promise much for the com- 
ing year in so far as the small bore is concerned 
in the uniformed services. 

The very apparent success of the Gallery 
Matches has encouraged the Association to lay 
a great deal of stress on the plans for the inau- 
guration of the outdoor program. The 1925 Out- 
door Program will be the best rounded-out pro- 
gram of this type which has yet been offered the 
shooters of the country. _The small-bore cham- 
pionships have, of course, been well standard- 
ized and will remain practically unchanged. The 
Association feels that changes in recognized cham- 
pionships of long standing should be very few 
and far between. ; 

The Tyros, who have responded so well to the 
Gallery Matches offered them, will be given a 
similar opportunity in the outdoor matches. 

The service riflemen, who heretofore have been 
forced to shoot local competitions or else go to 
their state matches or Camp Perry in order to 
compete with outsiders, will be given an oppor- 
tunity in the 1925 Outdoor Program to compete 
with riflemen from all parts of the nation through 
the convenient medium of the Postal Match. 
This is an idea on which the Association has been 
working for some time, and it will receive its 
first opportunity to stimulate the interest of the 
service riflemen in the Spring Program. 

The pistol and revolver shooters will also find 
more to interest them in this program than in any 
previous schedule. One of the important innova- 
tions will be a pistol team match, another a 
special police event, and a third a free pistol 
match. 
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Official Bulletins — 1924-25 Gallery Matches 


National Rifle Association -of America 


MATCH NO. 2, TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP AT 75 FEET 


No. 


. Richard Wilzewski, 


. Morton Solomon, 
. C. M. Easley, 


MATCH NO. 
Name Address 
Presidio Mont., Cal. 
M. L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal.... 
Lloyd A. Patton, Blacksburg, Va. 
Glenn Stotts, Waitsburg, Wash. 
H. E. Stassen, West St. Paul, 
Walter A. Good, Ashland, Ohio. 
W. M. Affelder, N. Y. City. 
George T. Brady, Culver, Ind.. 
me. Se GO... 
Ft. Geo. Wright, Wash. 


Minn. 


. Geo. W. Smith, Racine, Wis. 
/ Leonard Field, New Brighton, Pa.. 


. John Tasche, Jr., 
. H. T. Noyes, 
. C. Woolezhan, Wilmington, 
. C. F. Dunnette, 
. Walter Vetter, 
. J. F. McKean, 
. H. H. Renshaw, 


R 

> a 

. L. D. Mallonee, Audubon, 
H 


Baltimore, Md.. 
MM. EF. Cy... .2. -0-+0 
Bhi Kase 
Culver, Ind.. 

New Brighton, 

Culver, Ind..... 
Kamiah, Idaho.... 

. R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio. 

. R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Cal... 
lowa. 


. H. Chedester, Bentleyville, Pa... 


. Charles Tisch, Massillon, Ohio. 
. M. E. McManes, Piqua, Ohio. ‘ne 
. C. F. Garner, Newport News, Va....... 
. W. L. McMichael, Culver, Ind.. 


. E. Torres, 
. Chas. E. Hicks, 
. D. E. Clark, Culver, 


Baltimore, Md... 
Piqua, Ohio. 
Ind... 


. A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kan.. Ane 


. Burleigh Putnam, Pasadena, 


ic ots 


. W. P. Dunbar, Culver, Ind....... 
. F. D. Wheeler, Chicago, IIl.. 

. George W. Burch, Alliance, Ohio.. 
. C. B. Dawson, Culver, Ind..... 

. L. A. Talbott, Audubon, Iowa. 


. R. P. Polk, Culver, 
. Howard Bryan, 
. B. L. Carver, 

. J. M. Yates, Baltimore, 


Ind.. 
Piqua, 
Culver, 


Ohio. . 
Ind.. 
Ma.. 


. Sam T. Bailey, Pasadena, Cal.......... 
. O. W. Hale, Wilmington, Ohio. 


. George Satava, 
. Luther R. Gambill, 


Saginaw, Mich.. 
Tulsa, Okla.. 


. L. O. Davidson, Wheaton, Minn.. 


. Edmond H. Levy, Belmont, 


Mass... 


. John S. Vhay, Santa Barbara, Cal.. 


. A. J. Yearsley, 
. Donald Valentine, 
. B. N. Collier, Louisville, 
. C. J. Koehler, 
. C. F. Dowd, Pasadena, 


Piqua, Ohio. 

New York City. 
Ky.. 
Saginaw, Mich.. 
Cal.. 


. B. W. Ford, Chambersburg, Pa.. 
. A. R. Peterson, Calumet, Mich.. 


56. Samuel Moore, 
. Charles Alberts, Santa Barbara, 


Newtonville, Mass..... 
Cal... 


. R. W. Hutchinson, Royal Oak, Mich... 
. F. W. Osgood, Pleasantville, N. Y... 


. L. P. Krehbiel, 


Halstead, Kans...... S 


. P. J. Harinck, Ferndale, Mich......... 


. Robert D. Neil, 


Long Grove, Iowa.... 


. C. EB. Greenfield, Santa Barbara, Cal.. 


. Jim Barlow, 


Halstead, Kan.. 


. I. G. McQueen, Moulton, Iowa 


. C. F. Wilson, 


Ft. Winfield Scott, 


A ~- B. Cheek, Pasadena, Cal.. 


MAnOmMmHaS 


2s  * 
. E. T. Hoffman, 
. 8. E. Johnson, 


B. Kittle, 
J. Perry, Saginaw, Mich.. 

D. Winder, Attleboro, Mass.. 

E. -Knorip, Royal Oak, Mich.. 

H. Wilburn, Condon, Ore.. a 
W. Keckonen, Calumet, Mich.. < 
W. Pape, New Britain, Conn....... 
illiam Weston, New York City...... 
Kornhauser, Louisville, Ky 
Walworth, Wis.. ais 
Louisville, Ky......... 


Culver, 


. J. P. Robbins, Saginaw, Mich.. 
. A. S. Wadsworth, Culver, Ind 
. L. S. Forman, Pasadena, Cal.. 


. Cc 


Art Bosquet, Condon, Ore.. 
Chapman, Pleasantville, N. » an 
E. Burleson, Santa Barbara, Cal.. 


. Waddell Austin, Santa —- “te Cal. 
. Sherwin Murphy, Chicago, Ill.. 


. John C. Wood, Des Moines, 
. V. O. Lopp, 
. George Parman, 

. Michael J. Reilly, 


Cc. W. Harris, Condon, 

A. B. Bower, Condon, Ore.. 

Iowa.... 

Louisville, Ky............ 

Condon, Ore....... 
New York City 


E. Williams, St. Louis, Mo.. 


. Edward Seigle, New York City. bs were oe 


598 
595 
590 
589 
587 
587 
585 
585 
584 
584 
584 
584 
583 
582 
582 
581 
580 
580 
579 
578 
578 
576 
575 
575 
575 
574 
574 
573 
573 
673 
571 
571 
571 
570 
569 
567 
567 
565 
565 
563 
563 
561 
560 
559 
559 
559 
559 
557 
557 
556 
555 
554 
554 
553 
552 
552 
552 
651 
551 
651 
550 
550 
549 
548 
645 
545 
542 
539 


Rifle 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Savage 
Winchester 
No record 
No record 
Winchester 
B. S. A. 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Stevens 414 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No record 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Springfield 
‘Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Stevens 
Winchester 
Savage 
Savage 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Ballard 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Winchester 
No record 
B. 8S. A. 
Winchester 
Savage 
No record 
Savage 


62 
52 
52 
52 
52 
62 


1, TYRO CHAMPIONSHIP AT 50 FEET 
Score 


Ammunition 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Precision 75 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Precision 200 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
Peters 
Precision 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Winchester 
Peters 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Peters 

No record 

No record 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 

Peters 
Precision 75 
Peters 

Palma 

Peters 
Precision 200 
Peters 

No record 
Precision 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 200 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 

Palma 

Palma 

Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Western 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 200 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 

Palma 

Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Western 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Precision 200 
Western 
Western 

No record 
Palma 
Western 
U.S.N.R.A. 
No record 
U.S.N.R.A. 


200 


200 


No. 


. K. Sparks, Columbus, Ga. 


$2 0 21 OV G0 Bo 


La 

. J. E. Greer, — 

. W. John McRae, Chicago, Ill.......... 

. R. B. Greig, Oak Park, Ill. 

. A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass..... 

. H. A. Weymouth, Salt Lake City, Utah 

. I. W. Brown, Chester, W. Va........ 

. W. B. Allen, Wilmington, Ohio......... 

. John R. Walker, Oak Park, Ill........ 

. E. B. Huffman, 

. Carl Schulda, 

. Oscar Wold, Eau Claire, Wis.. 
22. J. O. Norcross, Worcester, 

. C. A. Moore, Somerville, Mass. 

. P. A. Weidmaier, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

. W. P. Baker, 

. Erwin J. Heise, Milwaukee, Wis....... 

. Geo. Morgayzel, Warren, R. I........ 

. Chester I. Hall, Ft. Wayne, Ind.. 

. Walter Mott, Chicago, IIl.. 

. Miller Wells, 

. Alton F. Curran, Malden, Mass.. 

. O. M. Holland, Columbus, Ga... .... 

. Maurice D. Wilt, Philadelphia, Pa.. 

. Ralph D. Baker, 


QS MRP RPS 


. W. M. 
. Lloyd A. Patton, Blacksburg, Va...... 
. Alex Hetland, Lake Stevens, Wash 

. Edw. R. Hull, 
. G. F. Martin, 
. F. T. Holmes, New Haven, Conn.. 
. P. J. Harinck, Ferndale, Mich 

. D. D. Wyandt, 
. Harry E. Brill, Tulsa, ee ds 
. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn 

. W. A. Schwarz, Vancouver, Wash 

. J. E. Faust, Knoxville, Tenn........ 
. H. E. Stassen, West St. Paul, Minn. 
. M. L. Robinson, 
- Burleigh Putnam, ocd 
- Geo. W. Smith, Racine, Wis........... 
. C. E. Lyman, Jr., Middlefield, Conn. 


Cc. 
Cc 
. 
. E. T. Miller, Lock Haven, Pa... 
L. 
w. 


Name Address 


Oo. S. Mallard, Columbus, Ga 

A. Phillips, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
P. Jensen, Salt Lake City, Utah 
. W. Smith, Racine, Wis........ 
F. McDonald, Portland, Ore.. 

S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J.. 
R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio. 
R. Mosteller, Columbus, Ga.. .. ... 
H. M. Van Sleen, Gastonia, N. C.. 
Lewallen, Columbus, Ga.. 
Allston, Mass. . 


Q 


Ha pn 


Columbus, Ga... 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mass. . 


Wilmington, Ohio....... 


Chester, W. Va.. 


Malden, Mass... 


586 
586 
580 
580 
576 
575 
575 
574 
573 
572 
572 
569. 
569 
563 
562 
561 
560 
559 
557 
555 
555 
551 
550 
550 
548 
545 
545 
542 
538 
519 
500 
492 
467 


Not Reported 


S. Glomski, 
L. Peterson, 


Chicago, IIl. 
Camden, N. J. 


C. Luebbert, Chicago, IIl. 


Paul Ray, 
Harry B. Wells, 
Richard Wilzewski, 


Rifle 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
B. S. A. 
Winchester 562 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Pet-Ballard 
Springfield 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Stevens 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Savage 
Winchester 62 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Savage 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Springfield 
Springfield 
No record 
Springfield 
Winchester 
Musket 
Savage 
No record 
Musket 


Newport News, 
St. Louis, 
Pres. Mont., 


Ammunition 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Palma 
Precision 75 
Precision 200 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 200 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Precision 76 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 200 
Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
No record 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Winchester 
No record 
U.S.N.R.A. 


Va. 
Mo. 
Cal. 


MATCH NO. 3, INDIVIDUAL STANDING MATCH AT 50 FEET 


Name Address 

A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo....... 
A. Devereux, New York City.... 
E. Border, West Bend, Iowa...... 
Wilzewski, Presidio Mont., Cal.... 
W. Dodson, Philadelphia, Pa 

K. Friedrich, Ames, Ia.... 

H. Renshaw, Kamiah, Idaho. 

E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio 

L. Murray, Cambridge, Mass 

J. Valgenti, Philadelphia, 

A. Hassinger, Ashland, Ohio.... 
Affelder, New York City 


Milton Jct., Wis. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Massillon, Ohio. 


Okla. . 


Cal.. 
Cal. . 


Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, 


F. Elliott, New Haven, Conn. 
. D. Wild, Janesville, Iowa..... 
R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Cal. 
R. Gambill, Tulsa, Okla.... 
D. Christian, Blacksburg, Va 


| W. P. Dunbar, Culver, Ind.... 
. R. B. Horny, Evansville, Ind 


. F. Gatchel, New Haven, Conn 


- William Weston, 
. L. P. Krehbiel, Halstead, Kan... 
. A. E. Hertzler, 


. J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass. vw 
. C. F. Wilson, Ft. Winfield Scott, Cal. ee 


Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kan 


New York City.... 


Halstead, Kans....... 


Score 
394 
392 
391 
387 
384 
382 
380 
379 
378 
375 
375 
375 
375 
374 
373 
373 
372 
372 
371 
370 
368 
366 
358 
356 
353 
361 
349 
347 
347 
346 
343 
340 
338 
337 
335 
333 


322 
319 
315 
314 
307 
291 


Rifle 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Pet-Ballard 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Savage 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
Stevens 
Winchester 52 
Savage 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 62 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
No record 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Winchester 52 
Winchester 52 
Springfield 
No record 
No record 
B. S. A. 
Springfield 
Winchester 
3avage 
Winchester 
8. 8. A. 


Ammunition 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Precision 75 
Precision 200 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 
Peters 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A, 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 


U.S.N.RVA. 


Precision 75 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Palma 
Palma 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
No record 
Precision 75 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Precision 75 
Palma 
U.S.N.R.A. 
Peters 

No record 
No record 
Precision 75 


Not Reported 


Geo. E. Anderson, Anchorage, Alaska Leonard Berggren, Alexandria, Minn. Not Reported 


ENO TT ne I ee 


Robert M. Beer, Culver, Ind. 
Geo. M. Castner, Cresline, Ohio 
Gus Gelles. Anchorage, Alaska 
Wm. M. Lage, Davenport, Iowa 
Joseph P. Michi, Culver, Ind. 

Cc. A. Pollard, Anchorage, Alaska 
Thomas W. Shankner, Culver, 
J. L. Waller, Anchorage, Alaska 


Ind. 


W. D. Christian, Blacksburg, Va. 

H. J. Duffield, Los Angeles, Cal. 

N. DeP. Knight, Culver, Ind. 

J. L. Montgomery, Birmingham, Ala. 
Stuart M. Martin, Ashland, Ohio 

Paul Ray, Newport News, Va. 

Milton Wiliams, Fresno, x 

J. H. Warner. Louisville, Ky. 


Cc. C. Berkeley, Newport News, Va. 
Cc. F. Garner, Newport News, Va. 
Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio 

F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. F. Roth, New Haven, Conn. 
H. I. Staser, Anchorage, Alaska 
Cc. E. Donahue, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Henry F. Howe, New Haven, Conn. 
Oscar C. Nielsen, Anchorage, Alaska 
T. H. Rider, New Haven, Conn. 
C. H. Simmons, New Haven, Conn. 
John Tasche, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
Wm. Upton, Newport News, Va. 
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MATCH NO. 4, INDIVIDUAL STANDING MATCH AT 75 FEET No. Name Address Score Rifle Ammunition 
: ore mmunition 32. Edmond H. Levy, Belmont, Mass. 390 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
~*~ ie. ae ee po = oe - es 33. Wm. D. Christian, Blacksburg, Va. . 390 Winchester 52 U.S.N_R.A. 
y 1. J. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo.. Vinchester Ne ars 4 34. A. D. Poett, Santa Barbara, Cal. 389 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
2. John Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa. See een r 62 Deer’ 99 | 35- Donald Valentine, New York City.. 389 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
3. Wm. H. Kauffman, Voluntown, Conn. 383 aren taal 5 ary 20 36. John Tasche, Jr., Baltimore, Md.... 389 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
4. Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio. 883 New Hoffman U.8.N.R.A. 37. Chas. F. Wilson, Ft. Winfield Scott, Cal 387 Springfield Palma i 
5. A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio.. eee a Martine precision 200 38. Harold E. Stassen, West St. Paul, Minn 387 Winchester 52 Palma 
6. H. M. Thomas, New Haven, Conn...... 381 a" 5 P ooo hg 39. Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio.... 887 Hoff-Ballard Precision 200 
7. Percy A. Sawyer, Bangor, Me. . $81 sa Sennen 40. Charles Alberts, Santa Barbara, Cal. 387 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
8. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa. aah, Gees ak iene 41. C. F. Garner, Newport News, Va...... 386 Savage Precisoin 75 
9. Irvin L. Murray, Cambridge, Mass. ae anchester 92 escision 200 + 42- C. R. Dillabaugh, Vancouver, Wash... 385 Musket U.S.N.R.A, 
10. Geo. B. Sheldon, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 378 —— m ten —, see 43. R. R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio. . 382 Winchester 52 Palma 
11. A. M. Siler, Camp Dix, N. J...... — te Sahni a 44. F. R. Wheatland, Pasadena, Cal... 382 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
12. F. J. Valgenti, Philadelphia, Pa. oa ba map ss 45. C. C. Berkeley, Newport News, Va. 381 Stevens Peters 
13. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala.......-.--- 375 a a U.S.N.R.A 46. Burleigh Putnam, Pasadena, Cal. 380 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
14. R. Mosteller, Columbus, Ga......-.---- 376 ae a 47. L. P. Krehbiel, Halstead, Kan. 377 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 
0 15. O. H. Maberry, West Bend. lowa.....-- 9 *s oa 52 Palma 48. Chas. E. Greenfield, Santa Barbara, Cal 377 Winchester 52 Precision 75 ‘ 
16. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn...... a non ie 49. C. E. Lyman, Jr., Middlefield, Conn. 377 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
17. Edw. Montag, West Bend, Iowa. ae be tes : r outs 50. Chas. Tisch, Massillon, Ohio. : 375 Winchester 52 Peters 
18. L. W. Somers, Bangor, Me. aa. aie ee sc 51. P. E. Knorip, Royal Oak, Mich 374 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 
19. Pearl T. Slapp, Brattleboro, vt. see po Springfield ovine 52. Curtiss F. Dowd, Pasadena, Cal. 374 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
0 20. W. C. Wilson, Minneapolis, Minn. ..... $66 Suctanteta USNRA 53. Jim Barlow, Halstead, Kan........... 371 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 
21. J. E. Greer, Allston, Mass. ....-... ; a eo. mia 54, Prudent Coderre, New Bedford, Mass.. 371 No record No record 
22. H. A. Phillips, Salt Lake City, Utah. po = ome aela, ne se 55. R. W. Hutchinson, Royal Oak, Mich. 368 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 
23. Alex Hetland, Lake Stevens. Wash .... 201 Springiie Palma 56. Waddell Austin, Santa Barbara, Cal.... 363 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
24. F. P. Jensen, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 364 A 8. A. Palma 57. J. F. Woolshlager, Castorland, N. Y... 361 Savage Palma 
25. A. J. Heubner, Chicago, Ill. enna <> Niedner U.SNRA 58. E. Burleson, Santa Barbara, Cal. 354 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
26. G. W. Lewallen, Columbus, Ga. ny. RE, eagp 59. A. E. Hertzler, Halstead, Kan. 349 B.S. A. U.S.N.R.A. 
27. C. T. Westergard. Whiting, Iowa...... o8) Pot-Ballas USNRA 60. J. J. Livingood, Princeton, N. J..... 348 No record No record 
28. C. E. Nordhus, Highland Park, Ill... .. Springaete “SNRA 61. William Weston, New York City. 344 Savage U.S.N.R.A. 
29. Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill...... -.. 860 Springfield U.S. a 
30. James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio. . 867 Winchester 52 Precision Not Reported 
31. J. E. Faust, Knoxville, Tenn.........- 355 Winchester 52 Palma s 
° 32. J. S. Dickson, Sheridan, Wyo......... 355 Winchester 52 Peters Rosalie C. Clapp, Chicago, Ill. R. R. Head, Princeton, N. J. 
33. Chester A. Moore, Somerville, Mass.... 354 Winchester 52 Precision 75 Charles Narlow, Milwaukee, Wis. Theodore Picard, New Bedford, Mass. 
34. F. W. Shaw, Lakewood, Ohio. .. 848 Winchester 52 Precision 200 N. A. Pratt, Anchorage, Alaska George Rosenfeld, Princeton, N. J. 
35. H. S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J......- 345 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. William Upton, Newport News, Va. E. W. Williams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
36. J. A. Willners, Philadelphia, Pa....... 344 Winchester 52 Palma 
37. J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass....... 344 B.S. A. Precision 75 
38. Wm. McNamee, fara, Tex DOR... <:.:0<' = a 52 se MATCH NO. 6, INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH AT 75 FEET 
a, Tex otha. n- -S.N.R.A. 
oy } = wold, “an Sen, Wis. .. 832 Savage Precision 200 No. Name Address Score Rifle Ammunition 
41. Geo. W. Smith, Racine, Wis........--- 331 Winchester 52 Precision 75 1. J. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo............ 399 Winchester 52 Peters 
42. Walter Mott, Chicago, Ill........-.-+-- 330 springfield U.S.N.R.A. 2. H. A. Phillips, Salt Lake City Utah. 399 Winchester 52 Palma 
43. S. D. Page, Jacksonville, Fla........-- 323 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 3. A. E. Hart, Cleveland, Ohio....... 398 Hoff-Martini Palma 
44. W. John McRae, Chicago, Ill.......... 318 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 4. J. R. Mooney, Champaign, II1. 398 Stevens 414 Precision ‘200 
45. H. C. Williams, Pasadena, Cal. 309 Springfield Palma 5. T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala. 398 Winchester 52 Peters 
46. N. S. Bunting, Jacksonville, Fla....... 299 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 6. H. C. Kauke, Chicago, Ill............. 398 Winchester 52 Peters 
47. O. M. Holland, Columbus, Ga......... 276 Savage Precisoin 75 7. Frank Hogan, Salt Lake City, Utah.... 397 Winchester 52 Palma 
48. John R. Walker, Oak Park, Ill......... 265 Winchester 52 Precision 75 8. C. O. S. Mallard, Columbus, Ga....... 397 Winchester 52 Precision 200 
9. E. J. Cisler, Chicago, Ill. .. 396 B. S.A. Winchester 
Not Reported 10. J. S. Dickson, Sheridan, Wyo. , 396 wr aed 52 ee 
. 11. F. P. Jensen, Salt Lake City, Utah. 396 . 3. A. alma 
. Oe: ee a YS ee fae 12. F. E. Border, West Bend, Iowa. 394 Pet-Ballard _— Peters 
We. W. Stn. Crteetel, ©. 5. Cw Randall, Alameda, Cal. 13. H. A. Weymouth, Salt Lake City, Utah 392 Winchester 52 Palma 
W. G. Metz, Sheridan, Wyo Charles R. Strong, Ardmore, Pa. 14. A. B. Sprague, Worcester, Mass. . $91 Stevens Precision 75 
F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. ee , : 15. John Dorweiler, West Bend, Iowa. 391 No record No record 
R. 8. Glomski, Chicago, Ill. 16. C. E. Peterson, Cambridge, Mass. 391 Winchester 52 Peters 
17. J. E. Faust, Knoxville, a ee dive = Winchester 52 Peters 
. Z 18. James R. Satava, Cleveland, Ohio.... Winchester 52 Precision 75 
MATCH NO. 5, INDIVIDUAL SITTING MATCH AT 50 FEET 19. E. K. Sparks, Columbus, Ga.... 391 Ballard U.S.N.R.A. 
No Name Address Score Rifle Ammunition 20. Fred Johansen, Joliet, Ill. «..+..e+ 890 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
2 400 Winchester 52 Precision 75 21. R. R. Haines, East Akron, Ohio. 389 Winchester 52 Palma 
. 2 = eee, See, Soe. - .«- - 400 Pet-Ballard U.S.N.R.A. 22. Pearl T. Clapp, Brattleboro, Vt. 388 Stevens Palma 
2. M. C. Burt, Thermopolis, Wyo. 400 Winchester $2 Peters 23. J. V. McKelvey, Ames, Iowa. 387 Winchester 52 Peters 
3. J. A. Wade, Sheridan, Wyo....... Winchester 52 Palma 24. Ralph Mosteller, Columbus, Ga.. 387 Pet-Ballard U.S.N.R.A. 
4. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn. . 399 = , 25. W. John McRae, Chicago, Tl. 387 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A 
5. L. D, Vaughn, Thermopolis, Wyo... = oe erry 26. G. W. Lewallen, Columbus, Ga. 387 Peterson U.S.N.R.A 
6. W. M. Affelder, New York City... poms Winchester 62 U.S.N.R.A. a < Men. Chienae. Il. 387 Niedner cain 
7. C. B. Peterson. Cambridge, Mass. . ae ties Ge ee 28. Geo. W. Smith, Racine, Wis..... 387 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
8. L. E. Klein, Massillon, Ohio. .. oo rn —_ 29. B. T. Strickland, Knoxville, Tenn...... 386 Winchester 52 Palma 
9. Geo. W. Smith, Racine, Wis.......... 398 Winchester 52 Precision 30. O. H. Maberry, West Bend, Iowa....... 386 Pet-Ballard Peters 
10. F. C. Payne, Los Angeles, Calif.. 396 Winchester 52 Palma 31. P. A. Sawyer, Bangor, Me........ 383 Ballard Srentaion 76 
11. L. A. Patton, Blacksburg, Va. 396 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 32. J. O. Norcross, Worcester, Mass.. 383 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
12. J. E. Faust, Knoxville, Tenn. 396 Winchester 52 Palma 33. J. E. Greer, Allston, Mass. 5 381 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
13. Walter A. Good, Ashland, Ohio. 396 No record No record 34. J. A. Willners, Philadelphia, Pa. 389 Winchester 52 Palma 
14. C. Edw. Sayre, Norfolk, Nebr. 396 Stevens U.S.N.R.A. 35. Martha McKelvey, Ames, Iowa. 379 -winchester 52 Peters 
15. Emmet Swanson, S. Minneapolis, Minn. 395 Winchester 52 Palma 36. C. E. Stodter, Marfa, Texas. 375 Win-Pope U.S.N.R.A. 
16. A. J. Yearsiey. Piqua. Ohio............ 395 Winchester 52 Precision 200 37. John R. Walker, Oak Park, Ill.. 374 Winchester 52 Precision 76 
17. W. B. White, Baltimore, SER ERs 395 Winchester 52 Winchester 38. Walter Mott, Chicago, Ill....... 373 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. 
18. F. D. Wheeler, Chicago, Ill. 395 Stevens Peters 39. H. S. Willard, Ridgewood, N. J. ... 870 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 
19. R. Wilzewski, Monterey, Cal. ....«.. 895 Winchester 52 Precision 75 40. H. M. Thomas, New Haven, Conn...... 369 Winchester 52 Precision 75 
20. W. P. Dunbar, Culver, Ind............ 3894 Springfield Peters 41. C. T. Westergard, Whiting, Iowa....... 364 Pet-Ballard Palma 
21. R. A. Devereux, New York City....... 394 Winchester 52 U.S.N.R.A. 42. W. S. Gibbons, Boston, Mass.......... 361 Springfield Precision 76 
22. Milton L. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal... 394 Springfield Palma 43. N. S. Bunting, Jacksonville, Fla...... 357 Winchester 62 U.S.N.R.A. 
23. John S. Vahy, Santa Barbara, Cal..... 393 Winchester 52 Precision 75 44. O. M. Holland, Columbus, Ga......... 347 Savage Precision 75 
24. Luther R. Gambill, Tulsa, Okla........ 393 Winchester 52 Palma 
25. E. T. Miller, Lock Haven, Pa...... ... 892 Springfield Precision 75 Not Keported 
26. D. C. Wild, Janesville, Iowa......... - 892 Winchester 52 Precision 75 Anthony Esposito, Chicago, Ill. Wm. W. John, Cristobal, C. Z. 
27. Haydon T. Noyes, New York City...... 391 Winchester 52 Precision 75 Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio Wm. C. Luebbert, Chicago, Ill. 
28. James L. Martin, Columbus, Ohio...... 391 Springfield U.S.N.R.A. F. C. Kimmel, St. Louis, Mo. F. W. Parker, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
29. Harry F. Brill, Tulsa, Okla............ 391 Winchester 52 Palma Will G. Metz, Sheridan, Wyo. Chas. R. Strong, Ardmore, Pa. 
30. Morton Solomon, New York City...... + 891 Winchester 52 Precision 75 C. W. Randall, Alameda, Cal. Harry B. Wells, St. Loui,s Mo. 
31. A. M. Reynolds, Schenectady, N. ¥.... 390 Winchester 52 Precision 200 R. S. Glomski, Chicago, Ill. 





NEW HAVEN POLICE TO RECEIVE 
INSTRUCTION 

For the first time in the history of the New 
Haven police department every man on the force 
will be given individual instruction in the use of 
small arms, according to plans completed by Chief _ will be as proficient in the use of the weapon as 
of Police Philip T. Smith and the regular Army an enlisted man in the Army. At least their edu- 
officers in charge of the Yale Reserve Officers’ cation along these lines will be as good. 
Training Corps. Lessons in the use of the re- According to Chief Smith’s plans, the course of 
volver will be given at the State Armory in _ instruction will not only be confined to the 
Meadow Street, 28 men, picked from the six patrolmen, but every active officer, from the 
different stations in the city, will engage in prac- captain down, will be instructed. 
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For the present the work will be in instruction 
only, but as the men grow more proficient in the 
use of the revolver there will be competitive 
shooting with teams picked from each station. 
This friendly rivalry among the different stations 
will develop some crack shots, it is expected, 
and within a short time New Haven will have 
a police team entered in the national and inter- 
national revolver shoots. ; 

With the advent of milder weather the revolver 
practice will be transferred from the armory to 
an outdoor range for practice at longer ranges. 


tice every afternoon during the week days. 

In the past there has been periodical revolver 
target practice, but this was found ineffectual. 
At the completion of the training under the regu- 
lar Army officers every man in the department 
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LOS ANGELES POLICE TO RECEIVE 
ADDITIONAL PAY FOR MARKS- 
MANSHIP 


The Los Angeles City Council has authorized 
the carrying out of a plan to improve the average 
of marksmanship in the department, and to pay 
additional cgmpensation of $5 $8 and $12 to 
those who qualify respectively as marksmen, 
sharpshooters or experts in the use of the re- 
volver. In the report of the division commanders’ 
meeting of February 11th, there is carried a 
tentative plan of the rules and conditions to be 
used in giving marksmanship ratings in this de- 
partment, and in the near future announcements 
will be printed in the bulletin relative to the 
time at which the tests will be conducted. 

The new police shooting range in Palos Verdes 
Canyon, Elysian Park, was formally opened Wed- 
nesday, March 11, at 10 a. m., and many military 
and city officials took part in the ceremonies. 
Hereafter the range will be kept open every day 
so that officers may practice to increase their 
efficiency with firearms, a range master will be 
stationed on the grounds. 

Authorization for the awards for efficiency in 
shooting were obtained after a difficult campaign 
in which the interested officers had the assistance 
of Police Commissioners Thos. Foss and I. W. 
Birnbaum, Capt. E. C. Crossman, Col. Walter P. 
Story, commanding the 160th Infantry, and Maj}. 
Hewitt Callender. The foregoing comprise the 
judges selected for all official marksmanship com- 
petitions conducted by the police department. 
Assisting these men were the heads of military 
and patriotic organizations in this district, who 
evidenced a practical interest in the general wel- 
fare and efficiency of the department. 

A debt of gratitude is owed the Los Angeles 
Board of Park Commissioners for furnishing the 
ground on which the target range is constructed, 
and to the City Engineer’s Office for furnishing 
men to survey the ground and plan improvements 
in the road through the Park to the range. 

A supply of small arms ammunition has been 
ordered, and at a later date announcement will 
be made of opportunities for obtaining practice 
ammunition either free of charge or at a very 


small cost. 
ie ee. 


ASHLAND (OHIO) DEFEATS LAKE- 
WOOD BY ONE POINT 

In a postal match fired early this month, Ash- 
land downed Lakewood by the narrow margin of 
one point. The Ashland Team turned in a score 
of 945 and Lakewood, 944. This was a postal 
competition, and Doctor R. B. Klugh, President 
of the Akron Club, was called in to score the tar- 
gets. The Ashland Team had thirteen men firing, 
while Lakewood fired eight men. The five high 
scores counted, five shots in each of the four 
standard positions. 

a er 


ANOTHER CHALLENGE 


We desire matches for a course of twenty shots, 
five standing, five kneeling, five sitting, five prone, 
with a team of eight to ten men, five high scores 
to count for the club total, iron sights only, 
N. R. A. regulations to cover. We prefer to limit 
our territory to Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michi- 
gan. Ladysmith (Wisconsin) Rifle Club. 

E. L. A. Bruger, President. 





THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN — 


ONE DOZEN WAYS TO KILL A RIFLE 
CLUB ; 


(This has been printed before but it’s worth 
repeating.) 

1. Don’t attend club meetings or range practice. 

2. If you do attend, come late and leave early. 

3. If the weather isn’t right and your equip- 
ment the best, don’t shoot. 

4. If you attend any practice or meetings, be 
sure to crab about the work of the club officers 
or committees. 

5. Never accept office as its easier to let the 
other fellows do things. : 

6. Knock the men who do accept jobs and 
the way they try to do things. 

7. If asked in a club meeting for constructive 
criticisms and suggestions keep quiet but don’t 
neglect to tell the world how the club should be 
run after the meeting. 

8. Tell the Executive Committee that you 
haven’t any time for any committee work but get 
mad if you aren’t appointed on any; if put on a 
committee don’t attend any meetings. You told 
them you hadn’t time. 

9. Never get mixed up in any of this volunteer 
labor sessions where the range is being improved 
or fixed up or improvements made. If others do 
it be sure to tell them where it could have been 
done different and a lot better and more ex- 
pensive. 

10. Hold back your club dues and pay on con- 
dition that the club be run just as you want it 
run or still better don’t pay at all. 

11. Don’t fool around trying to get any new 
members into the club. Let some of the other 
fellows waste their time that way. 

12. Never practice the position you are weak 
on. If you don’t make a possible score, throw 
away your targets and blame the rifle or sights. 


* * * 
BRIDGEPORT HIGH SCHOOL WINS 
CONNECTICUT JUNIOR 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


On the Winchester range at New Haven on 
March 7th, high school teams from Bridgeport, 
Hill House, and Waterbury high schools shot a 
shoulder-to-shoulder match for the W. J. R. C. 
championship of the State. The Bridgeport boys 
came out head in a very keenly contested match. 
Bridgeport and New Haven each scored 500 and 
Waterbury scored 498 on the Standard W.J.R.C. 
50-target. Bridgeport, however, had 77 shots in 
the A circle of the bull’s eye which corresponds 
to the X ring on the N. R. A. target, while Hill 
House was able to slip only 66 shots into the 
charmed circle. 


* * * 


LAKEWOOD AND ASHLAND, OHIO 
CLUBS IN HARD FOUGHT 
MATCH 

The Lakewood (Ohio) Rifle Team lost a bit- 
terly contested shoulder to shoulder match with 
the Ashland Team on February 9th. Conditions 
called for teams of five, range, 75 feet, five shots 
in each of the standard positions. When the 
smoke had cleared, the Ashland outfit had a team 
total of 945 and the Lakewood Club, 944. Lake- 
wood also has a five-man team competing in 
the U. S. R. A. Revolver Matches who are giving 
a good account of themselves. 
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LEGALITY OF TURKEY SHOOTS 


Most States have anti-gambling laws and I am 
wondering how much this applies to turkey shoots 
and what action the N. R. A. would take towards 
a prosecution of a member holding a bone fide 
turkey shoot with no raffling going on as a main 
side line. 


Have helped get up three shoots in this town 
since Christmas, 1923. The city council here are 
good sportsmen and allow us to shoot in the city 
park right in the middle of town, so the business 
men get a chance to shoot and the crowd makes 
some extra business too. Of course, it is safe 
as we have a 1000 foot mountain side for a 
backstop and we had a block of wood to catch 
bullets to avoid glancing in any way and to save 
lead (for our personal use). 

We are not remindéd of the anti-gambling law 
of the State except by the city marshal and as he 
shot till he got his limit of three we did not take 
it very seriously. But at another town, a fellow 
—perhaps not very well liked—was threatened 
with arrest if he started a match in the town 
limits so he said he would go out of town lines 
but they told him he would be promptly arrested 
after the first round. So he was good. It is 
called a game of chance. 


But at the county seat (Moscow) the county 
attorney threatened to prosecute so they moved 
the shoot a couple of miles over to the Washing- 
ton State line and had a good time and inciden- 
tally took the crowd and money away from 
the town. 


We got the shoots up here to stimulate interest 
in rifle shooting, as it is the writer’s hobby to get 
a little more out of the turkeys than producers’ 
prices and to give the boys some fun. 

At our Thanksgiving match we had. good 
weather and two of us ran the match so as to 
shoot off 30 turkeys in 4 hours, pool shooting, 60 
yards resting mostly, so you see we had a lively 
time. 

Now what can be done if we are told to cut it 
out if we get up any more matches? 


J. H. Manty, 
Kendrick, Latah Co., Idaho. 


The above inquiry from Mr. Manly is not an 
unusual one. There have been several instances 
brought to the attention of the Association of 
a similar nature. The official opinion has been 
rendered by the Postoffice Department that 
turkey shoots are not in any sense a lottery and 
that advertisements for turkey shoots, as long as 
they are bona fide competitions of skill, cannot 
be barred from the mails under the laws governing 
lotteries. There is no game of chance in a turkey 
shoot. It is a game of skill and if this is clearly 
shown authorities, there will be no trouble. The 
difficulty in most cases is that so little is known 
of rifle shooting in this country today that the 
authorities themselves have no idea as to how the 
shoot is conducted. 


If the match is wide-open, not confined to club 
members, it may be necessary to pay a tax on the 
proceeds but if it is confined to members only, 
the clubs being recognized as organizations con- 
ducting their affairs without profit, this tax may 
generally be avoided. 
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CRESTLINE STAGES SECOND ANNUAL 

“LITTLE CAMP PERRY” 
The Second Annual Shoulder-to-Shoulder Gal- 
lery Matches of the Crestline, Ohio Rifle Club, 
which have been dubbed “Little Camp Perry,” 
were fired on the Crestline Range February twen- 
ty-third. The Crestline Club had had a little 
experience in 1924 when they first attempted 
their “littl Camp Perry,” but the first attempt 
which got together eight clubs was so successful 
that there was no doubt as to the advisability 
of attempting the experiment again. This year 
ten full teams, plus a number of individuals from 
Bucyrus and Deleware took part in the matches. 
Two teams were entered from Ashland, New 
Washington, and Marion. The program provides 
three matches—a five man team match, four posi- 
tions, five shots in each position, all scores to 
count for record; an individual four position 
match under the same conditions; and an individ- 
ual standing matcch, ten shots offhand. In each 
event the entrance fee was divided, 40% to the 
the winner, 30% to the runner-up, 20% for third 
place, and 10% to the Crestline Club for running 
the match. 

Firing started at 1 P. M. and continued to 
6 P. M., when a shooters’ dinner was served in 
the Y. M. C. A. Dining Room. Presidents of the 
teams represented were called upon for remarks, 
wise and otherwise, and Mr. Q. D. Foster, Execu- 
tive Officer of the Ohio Rifle League, gave a short 
talk concerning the league. Then the Hercules 
reel of moving pictures of the 1924 National 
Matches was shown, and at 8:15 firing was re- 
sumed and continued until 11: 30. 

The entrance fee was $1.25 per team, and 
$.25 per man in the individual events. 

The team match developed into a hard-fought 
battle. Team “A” from Ashland dropped two 
points in the prone position, as did also Team 
“A” from Mansfield. Galion dropped four points, 
and Crestline “A” six points at this stage. 

In this position the Ashland first team again 
lost but two points, while the Mansfield outfit 
slipped into the third place by dropping seven, 
while Galion was losing but three. Barnhart, of 
this team succeeded in turning in a possible score 
for the first three positions. He slipped in the 
standing position, however. Arnold of Mansfield 
succeeded in turning in a high individual score of 
194 with possibles prone and sitting, a 48 kneel- 
ing and 46 standing. Good, of Ashland, turned 
in the same total with possibles prone and sitting, 
49 kneeling, and 45 standing. 

The final standing of the teams was as follows: 


I Pe ost hs dig es tala abies 926 
IS na Re n'ai Sos hin SI 921 
Mansfield “A” Sechite arate Sodciten 911 
Crestline ‘‘A” ree 
Ashland’ “B” plaoahahy oun 
Marion ; Shae Se 
Crestline “B” .. . 847 
ee, ft: f. ce Soh bes aie 846 
Mansfield “B” ‘ ...844 
New Washington 807 


In order to encourage clubs who did not think 
they were good enough to win to shoot in the 
match anyhow, an unknown score prize was offer- 
ed, which was won by Crestline Team “B” with 
a score of 847. 

The individual four position match had thirty- 
two entries. It was won by Good, of Ashland, 
with a possible score in the first three positions 
and a 45 offhand for a total of 195. He was fol- 
lowed closely by Dennison of the Marion Club, 




















who, after registering a possible prone was just 
one point behind the leader in each of the other 
three stages, giving him a total of 192. Farris of 
Crestline was the other money winner, one point 
behind Dennison. 

The individual standing match had thirty en- 
tries and was won by Arnold of Mansfield with a 
score of 91, followed closely by Hassinger of Ash- 
land “A” and Fike of Mansfield “A”, both of 
whom turned in nineties. Unknown score prizes 
were also awarded in these individual events, 
Rettig, of New Washington, winning this conso- 
lation prize in the four position match with a 
score of 135, second from last. Bender of Galion, 
with a score of 89, which placed in fourth place, 
took the unknown score prize in the stand- 
ing event. 

E. M. Farris, Secretary of the Crestline Club, 
is enthusiastic about the shoulder-to-shoulder 
idea. In writing about the “little Camp Perry,” 
he says: 

“When I read, in The Rifleman, the wails sent 
up by numerous and sundry secretaries about the 
difficulty of keeping their members interested, I 
wonder. Yes, wonder how we keep things going 
down here in this section. It really was easy to 
get these ten teams to come, some driving forty 
miles to take part. My guess is: It’s these 
shoulder-to-shoulder events on the various ranges 
that keeps the interest at a point where there is 
always a team—sometimes two— from each club 
ready to spend its good time and cash to compete.” 

: = = 


THAT NEW CLUB MEMBERS MATCH 
MEDAL 


In the February 15th issue we requested sug- 
gestions from club secrétaries for a suitable design 
for a new club members’ match medal. Up to 
the date of writing, just one suggestion has been 
received, coming from C. W. Vicars, Secretary of 
the 13th Regiment Rifle Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This medal will be awarded to the members of 
clubs affiliated with the Association. We want 
to know just what the clubs themselves want in 
the way of a design. The only way for us to 
find out is for you to send in your suggestions. 
Do not hesitate because you are not an artist or 
draftsman. You have some idea as to what con- 
stitutes an appropriate civilian club members’ 
match medal. Send that idea in at once. 


* * * 


RIFLE CLUB DISPLAY IN HARDWARE 
WINDOW 


The Crestline Rifle Club believes in the slogan 
“it pays to advertise.” They have recently car- 
ried a display in one of the windows of a leading 
hardware store, a display which according to 
the local newspaper, attracted considerable at- 
tention. Included among the articles on exhibi- 
tion were rifles of various makes and designs, 
targets, medals won by local shooters, sights, tele- 
scopes, score sheets, and several periodicals and 
other literature of interest to lovers of outdoor 
life. This is a plan well worth following in any 
club. 

* * - 
CRESTLINE BOOSTING THE BOYS 

An example of what can be accomplished with 
a junior unit when it is carefully coached comes 
from Crestline, Ohio, where the senior club is 
sponsoring a W. J. R. C. unit. The Crestline 
boys have mopped up in their W. J. R. C. 
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matches. In a recent match against the Boy 
Scout Team of Newtonville, Mass., a five-man 
team turned in a possible score on the one-inch 
bull’s eye at 50 feet with ninety-seven of their 
hundred shots in the A circle, which measures 
about one-half inch in diameter. 

It will pay civilian clubs everywhere to think a 
little about where their future shooters are com- 
ing from and to develop these junior units in 
their locality. 

e « 
NATIONAL RIFLE DAY 


Don’t overlook the possibilities for real pro- 
motion work which National Rifle Day will afford 
you. Complete details will be going out to all 
clubs before long. In the meantime, here are a 
few suggestions toward making National Rifle 
Day a real success in your town. 

1. Take the initiative. Call up the Secretary 
of the N. R. A. Club or the Instructor of the 
nearest Unit or Rifle Club and ask him to get 
together with you in making up a list of the other 
clubs in your town. If National Headquarters 
can help you in this matter, write in. National 
Rifle Association of Washington, D. C., will also 
be able to give you some information. 

2. When you have a list call a meeting of these 
men and lay out a plan. Be sure and invite the 
newspapers to be in with you on this project. 
Don’t forget the girls. 

es @ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO WINS 
ANOTHER 

The University of Chicago took the Nashville 
Rifle Club into camp last week with a possible 
score against 484 for Tennesseeans. The Match 
was fired prone at 50 feet, teams of five all scores 
to count. The Nashville Club is a comparative 
newcomer to the competition game, and their 
performance in this match should be encouraging 
to them even though they came out at the little 
end of the horn This match was a sequel to the 
match between woman’s teams representing the 
same two organizations fired the preceding week 
which the Chicago team also won. 


* * * 


ITHACA GETS REVENGE 
About a year ago, when the Ithaca, New York, 
Rifle Club was first organized, they took on the 
Endicott, New York, Club in a shoulder-to-shoul- 
- der match and got themselves soundly trounced. 
This beating proved to be a splendid incentive 
for the Ithacans and on March 7th, they fired the 
long-looked-for return match against the Endi- 
cott Team in the gallery of Cornell Armory. The 
scores were: Ithaca, 1842, Endicott, 1829. Re- 
venge is sweet. Both teams are looking forward 
to the opportunity of meeting again at an early 
date. 
. = © 


FORT EUSTIS OFFICERS COACHING 
NEWPORT NEWS CLUB 


Col. George McManus at Fort Eustis, Virginia, 
has delegated Capt. W. L. Coulter and eight non- 
commissioned officers for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the recently organized Newport News High 
School Rifle Club. This is a splendid example of 
the cooperation that is being accorded civilian 
riflmen throughout the country by the com- 
manders of nearby Regular Army Posts. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 


Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 


Hunting in Yukon Territory 


By Townsend Whelen 


asap upon your kindness in anwer- 
ing a number of letters which I have noticed, 
your answers appearing in THE CAN RIFLE- 
MAN, I am taking the liberty of writing you with 
reference to a proposed trip which I would like 
to make during the year 1925 into—my recol- 
lection is Yukon country as being about the last 
stand of virgin country on this continent, or at 
least North America. I am not sure but if my 
recollection serves me correctly, within a year or 
so, I noticed an answer in THe American RIFLE- 
Man in which you stated that some country in 
the neighborhood of the Yukon was virgin coun- 
try, and you also in answer to the inquiry gave 
considerable detail as to equipment and names 
of guides, as well as the method of reaching the 
destination. 

I would like to, if it isn’t too great an imposi- 
tion upon your good nature, and to the cost of 
being considered a bore, know the location of the 
country, how to get to it, and with whom to 
correspond, so as to prepare for next year. I 
would like to know the best time to go into the 
country and what you would advise as to equip- 
ment of arms and ammunition. 

I am frank to say that I have not hunted any 
big game. I believe that I wouldn’t be afraid 
and would like to get into country that affords 
fairly good shooting. I am ignorant, of course, 
of the best time to go into the woods, and 
thought so far as equipment was concerned I 


would be amply provided for with a Springfield - 


rifle and of course a side arm. My own choice 
would be a Smith and Wesson 38 Special, with 
which I am more familiar and in which I have 
more faith than any other side arm. 

My time, of course, is limited and any sug- 
gestion that you could make as to the length of 
time in the woods, as well as the time to travel 
in both directions, and expense, or any other 
suggestions that you would see fit to make to 
“a tenderfoot” like myself, would certainly be 
greatly appreciated. 

I had contemplated a trip to Africa, feeling 
that such trips as the Yukon or Africa are not to 
be made when one is much past forty. My health 
of course, is such that I can get all the life in- 
surance I am willing to subscribe for and my 
age is just forty. I probably if pleased with the 
Yukon venture would follow that with a trip to 
Africa later, and think it advisable to first have 
the Yukon trip before tackling the African trip. 
The matter of expense in either one of these trips 
is not to be passed over lightly by me and I 
would appreciate it if you could give me any idea 
as to the cost of same. J. M 


Answered (by Major Whelen). I have your 
letter of October 6th relative to hunting in 
Yukon Territory. At the start may I refer you 
to two books, “The Wilderness of the Upper 
Yukon,” by Charles Sheldon, Scribners, N. Y., 
which is one of our big game hunting classics, 
and to my own little booklet “Big Game Hunt- 
ing,” published by Outer’s Recreation, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, which I think you will 
find very useful. Also there is a valuable article 
by W. N. Beach beginning in the September, 1923 
number of Field and Stream. Throughout my 
letter I shall refer to matters which can hardly 
be completely understood without referring to 
these books. 

From a very close study of practically every 
article and book that has been written on hunting 
in the Yukon for the past twenty-five years I 
have gained the decided impression that the very 
best game country is that lying near the head- 
waters of the Pelly River, a tributary of the 
Yukon, and that hunting elsewhere in Yukon 
Territory is a little uncertain, or not enough 
better than nearer places in British Columbia and 
Alberta to warrant the expense and time of go- 
ing so far. 

Sheldon hunted on both the north and south 
forks of the Macmillan River, as well as on the 
Pelly, and from his book one would suppose that 
the Macmillan was the better country. But 
Sheldon spent only a small time on the Pelly, 
and that time was devoted mainly to exploring 
rather than to hunting. About five years ago 
a trading post was established at the junction 
of the north and south forks of the Macmillan 
River, a lot of Indians went into that country, 
and they have hunted and trapped all over it, 
so that the hunting there is ho longer anything 
like as good as it used to be. On the other 
hand, so far as I know, Sheldon is the only 
hunter who has hunted in the mountains to the 
south of the Pelly River, and that country is 
practically untouched. In addition from the 
upper Pelly you can easily reach the upper 
waters of the Tay River which Beach described 
in his series of articles in Field and Stream. 

In my opinion, therefore, the best hunting in 
Yukon can be had by ascending the Pelly, and 
using Nahanni House as a starting point. The 
problem therefore resolves itself into getting a 
good guide and in making arrangements for 
ascending the Pelly. As for the time necessary, 
it will take you about ten days from your 
home to reach White Horse, the terminus of 
the railroad on the upper Yukon. Two days by 
boat from there to Solkirk. From there you 
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must take your own gas boat (one you hire) up 
the Pelly, and I guess a conservative time to 
reach Nahanni House from Solkirk would be 
about five days. Say twenty days from Pennsyl- 
vania before you get to the point where four or 
five days should see you in your hunting camp. 
It would be a shame to go so far and be pinched 
for hunting time. You should have at least six 
weeks in the hunting country itself. This would 
make the time necessary for this trip just about 
three months. I would not advise trying to do 
it on less, but would rather counsel going to 
British Columbia instead. 

As to prices I cannot say exactly. You can 
easily get quotations on the fare to Solkirk or 
White Horse. There, at Solkirk, you get your 
guide, and your packers and cooks. I imagine 
that the guide, packers, and cooks, with the 
necessary grub, will cost you about $25 a day 
for about 45 to 50 days. The gas boat to 
ascend the Pelly will be expensive of course. 
I have no idea what it would cost. 

May I refer you to Ira VanBibber as a 
guide. His address is Solkirk, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Canada. He is thoroughly reliable, and 


is the only guide I knew of who is com- 


petent and who knows this country. He is con- 
nected with the trading post at the headwaters 
of the Macmillan River, and he has a gas boat 
of his own which he operates on the Macmillan 
and Pelly. He is probably engaged for two or 
three years in advance, but he can doubtless get 
you another perfectly competent man for personal 
guide, and if you will time your trip to suit him 
he can doubtless arrange your transportation up 
river to work in with his other parties so that his 
boat will be available for this trip. I would ad- 
vise writing to him at once. 

There is really little more that I can tell you 
of this country because I have not been there 
personally, and because you can get so much more 
from a reading of Sheldon’s book. The particu- 
lar country I have in mind is that at the head 
of the Lapie River, a tributary of the Pelly, 
which is so fully described by Sheldon. I think 
that this is the best country today for big game 
in America, but there may be no caribou in it, 
and it may be necessary for you to take a short 
trip to the north of the Pelly in the vicinity 
of Tay River to get your caribou. 

It is a hard and an expensive country to 
hunt in, and one which requires very consider- 
able physical work, and a long time to ac- 
complish. You should go into regular training 
for it. 

As to weapons for any of this country a 
Springfield sporting rifle, carefully sighted and 
adjusted, and with the proper ammunition, and 
a cheap .22 caliber repeating rifle are the weap- 
ons needed. One has no earthly use for a re- 
volver. The outfit should be figured down to 
the last ounce as it is probable that most of the 
time it will have to be packed on mens’ backs, 
and quite a considerable amount of it on your 
back. A first class eiderdown robe in conjunc- 
tion with a light air mattress should be taken 
as bedding. Cooking utensils should be of the 
lightest aluminum. -Clothing, personal effects, and 
other articles of equipment are very fully covered 
in my little booklet “Big Game Hunting.” 

From the tone of your letter I am inclined 
to think that this Yukon hunting country may 
be either too expensive, or it may require too 
much time for you. May I therefore suggest 
an alternate locality, namely the hunting coun- 
try adjacent to Telegraph Creek, British Col- 
umbia. This country offers a certainty on sheep, 
caribou, moose, and goat with almost a cer- 
tainty on bear. It is excellent country, easy to 
hunt, and is by no means shot out. You go by 
boat from Seattle to Wrangle, Alaska. From 
there a gas boat leaves about August 20th to 
take hunting parties up the Stikeen River to 
Telegraph Creek, taking about two days for the 
trip. The hunting requires about a 40-day trip 
from Telegraph Creek with pack horses and 
excellent Indian guides. The whole thing is pretty 
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well standardized, and excellent success and good 
trophies are assured. There is but one outfitter 
to deal with, Mr. J. Frank Callbreath, whose 
address is Telegraph Creek, British Columbia, 
Canada. He can now be reached only by tele- 
graph, as for the remainder of this winter he is 
cut off from mail. It is advisable to make ar- 
rangements with him early as the number of 
parties that he will outfit for this country is 
limited to about ten. I do not know his prices 
exactly, but think that they are about $25 to 
$30 a day for guide, cook, packer, pack horses, a 
saddle horse for yourself, and at this rate he 
furnishes the complete camp outfit and grub, you 
only having to bring your own personal outfit 
including firearms and bedding. As this is your 
first experience in hunting this is the trip I would 
really advise. The Yukon hunt is really one for 
the young, energetic, strong, and experienced ex- 
plorer. The guides of the Yukon do not know 
the exact game localities, and much time is wasted 
and energy spent in going over country that is 
not good game country. It is really more of an 
exploration than a hunt. 

I hesitate to give you more matter until I 
know more of your plans and wishes and desires. 
Probably when you have read the books and 
article to which I have referred you, you will 
have many more questions to ask. I will be glad 
to assist you at any time. 


COMPARATIVE ACCURACY OF THE 
OFFICERS MODEL COLT 


I WOULD be very much obliged to you if 
you would tell me how the accuracy of the 
38 Colt Officers’ Model compares to that of the 
32-20 Colt single action Army revolver, both 
with 7% inch barrels and using factory loaded 
smokeless cartridges, and using 38 Colt Special 
ammunition in the former. I understand that 
in the hands of an expert the 38 Officers’ Model 
is capable of placing ten consecutive shots within 
a three inch circle at 50 yards or a one inch 
circle at 20 yards. If I am wrong, please cor- 
rect me; if my assumption is right, what results 
could be obtained from the .32-20 s. a. Army 
Colt under the same conditions? I have owned 
about twenty Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
and automatics, and so far have been able to 
make better scores with the Colt Officers’ Model 
than any of the others. The 32-20 single action 
appeals to me particularly on account of its 
weight, 45 ounces empty. All the .22 calibers 
are entirely too light, and the grips too small; 
and the .44’s and .45’s are too expensive to shoot 
a great deal, and the recoil I find detrimental to 
a shooting after forty or fifty shots have been 


The 32 W. C. F. was originally intended as a 
rifle cartridge, and many people say that for 
this reason good results can never be obtained 
when using this ammunition in a revolver. How 
much truth is there in this idea? The same thing 
applies to the .44-40, but I have made some very 
good targets with the Colt New Service revolver 
chambered for this shell. 

The hammer of the single action Colt obliter- 
ates the view of the sights after it has -fallen. 
Is this much of a drawback in accurate shoot- 
ing? I also am under the impression that the 
hammer on this revolver is heavier than that 
used on the double action revolvers, and that it 
jars the gun more when it hits the primer. Is 
this true? If so, is that fact of any importance 
in target shooting. D. P. P., Baltimore, Md. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The accuracy of 
the 38 Colt Officers’ Model is somewhat greater 
than that of the .32-20 Colt Single Action. The 
accuracy figures which you have for the 38 
Officers’ Model are, in my mind, a little too high. 
You state that in the hands of an expert you 
understand that it can place ten consecutive shots 
within a three-inch circle at 50 yards, or a one- 
inch circle at 20 yards. Bearing in mind that 
the “ten” ring is 3.39 inches in diameter at 50 
yards, and 1.15 inches in diameter at 20 yards, 
you can see that if this accuracy were regularly 


attained, there would be possibles shot right 
along, which is not the case. 

The figures you quote are more applicable to 
machine rest shooting, and for that class of work 
are probably about correct. 

Assuming that the 38 Officers’ Model will place 
ten shots in a three-inch circle from a machine 
rest at 50 yards, it might be expected that the 
32-20 would place ten shots in a four-inch circle 
at the same distance. 

It is true that the .32-20, the 38-40 and the 
44-40 are loaded primarily for rifle use, and for 
this reason do not deliver their best results in a 
revolver, but they all shoot very satisfactorily in 
revolvers nevertheless, and the best of the three 
is the 32-20, as far as accuracy goes. 

The fact that the hammer of the Single Action 
Colt hides the sights after it has fallen, is of no 
consequence in target shooting. The fact that 
the hammer has a long throw, makes it slow in 
falling, and therefore gives a chance for the gun 
to move slightly after the trigger is pulled, which 
may have a somewhat detrimental effect on 
accuracy. 

Of course it is easier to get the finest target 
results with a gun which is fitted with target 
sights, and for this reason you may not get quite 
the accuracy with your Single Action, as you 
would get with the Officers’ Model. 





Seating the Bullet 


By Byron E. Cottrell 

W: all know the desirability of seating the 

bullet perfectly concentric with the case, 
and the difficulty of doing so with the load- 
ing tools of the tong type that we have used in 
the past. Such tools force the case over the bullet 
instead of the bullet into the case, this would be 
all O. K. if the cases were held concentric with 
the bullet at all times, but they are not. As all 
cases taper they can be in most any position when 
the bullet is started, that is they may wobble 
nearly one thirty-secondth of an inch from center. 
Some loading chambers don’t even have a neck! 
They depend entirely on the neck of the case to 
get the bullet seated correctly. 

Could you think of a more perfect seating tool 
than to cut say four or five inches off the breech 
of your rifle barrel, then bore out the rifling, leav- 
ing the bore about a thousandth or two larger 
than the bullets. Now make a plunger of bullet 
diameter and the correct length to seat the bullet 
where you want it, and a point to conform with 
the bullet point. Place your case with powder 
charge in the chamber, and with the plunger force 
the bullet down the barrel into place. Great idea 
eh? Nothing new either! But it remained for 
Belding & Mull to put such a tool on the market 
at a popular price. 

In their advertising Belding & Mull say, “No 
matter how many tools you have you will want 
this one.” No truer words were ever spoken! 
If you have a complete set of Ideal or Bond tools 
you will want this tool. Not only because of 
it’s accuracy but because it is handy. There is 
no changing or adjusting every time you want 
to seat a few bullets. You can leave your other 
tools set to reduce necks, and reprim, and go 
about reloading without changing parts all the 
time. It is well worth it’s price just for the time 
it saves, to say nothing of the superior work it 
does. 

Did you ever try to seat a long lead bullet just 
one band deep in the case with the old tong 
tools? How those bullets would tip around most 
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any place! A row of the cartridges set up looked 
like a line of sailors coming out of a “moon-shine 
joint.” With this B. & M. tool you can seat 
them in just one band, and they will all be per- 
fectly straight. They go in so true that there is 
no scraping of the sides of the bullet, and the 
bullet can be seated any depth. 

I am writing this as I thought many readers of 
“The Dop Bag” would like to know what results 
one of their numbers got from this new tool. 


HEAVY LOADS FOR THE .38 


LEASE advise me as to the heaviest charge 

of powder it is safe to use when reloading the 
38 S. & W. Special cartridge, also the highest 
charge that will be accurate at 25 yards. R. H. S., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher). The heaviest 
charge that it is safe to use with the 158-grain 
bullet in the 38 Special, is three and three-tenths 
(3.3) grains of Bull’s-eye, or four (4) grains of 
Pistol Powder No. 5. 

The smallest charge that will burn successfully 
is two and five-tenths (2.5) grains of Bull’s-Eye. 


FEATHERWEIGHT HI-POWERS 

— Wife and I are planning another 

hunting trip for this fall. I have a nice Krag 
carbine sporter which she has been using, but the 
bolt handle bothers her when carrying the gun, 
for which reason she thinks she would prefer a 
Savage lever action. She has used the regular 
Service load and the Western 180-grain Lubaloy, 
and does not mind the recoil. 

Could I get a savage 1899-F, chambered for 
the Krag cartridge, so that we both could use the 
same cartridge, or for the .30-06 cartridge? 

What would be the recoil of a Savage feather- 
weight with the Savage 300 .30-40, or the Gov. 
30-06 cartridges as compared with a Krag car- 
bine and the service load? 

Also what is the difference in recoil between 
the Savage 300 in regular size and in feather- 
weight size? If the difference is not too great, I 
think the lighter gun would be preferrable for 
long hikes with few shots. 

Have you learned, by your own experience or 
by hearsay, of any objections to the use of the 
featherweight with the higher powdered car- 
tridges? If so, are the objections serious enough, 
in your opinion, to make the use of a lower 
powered cartridge preferrable? 

Does the use of a rubber recoil pad on a rifle 
lessen the accuracy, to any serious extent, in or- 
dinary offhand shooting? J. E. B., Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). It would be im- 
possible to modify the Savage Model 1899 action 
so that the .30-40 Krag or the .30-06 Springfield 
cartridges would work through it. These car- 
tridges are entirely too long for the receiver. 

The best you can do is to get a Savage Model 
1899 rifle with either featherweight barrel or spe- 
cial heavy barrel for the .3000 Savage cartridges. 
The featherweight will weigh about 62 pounds 
and the heavy barrel rifle about eight pounds. 
The latter is a trifle more accurate, and has a 
trifle less recoil, but for your wife; if she has no 
trouble with the recoil of the Krag carbine, I 
should say that the featherweight rifle would 
most likely be preferrable. It is a very satis- 
factory little weapon. Probably the recoil of 
the heavy barrel will be about the same as the 
Krag carbine, and the light barrel a trifle more. 
a rubber recoil pad will not hurt the accuracy a 
particle. 
~ There are no objections whatever to the use 
of the featherweight rifle for hunting. Other 
things being equal, the heavier the barrel the bet- 
ter the accuracy. In match shooting the feather- 
weight barrel would probably be outclassed by 
rifles with heavier barrels, but the featherweight 
will shoot true enough to enable one to get a 
deer every time at 200 yards if ones does his part 
correctly. 
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The 10 Bore 
By R. I. Sutton 


AM glad that G. D. C., of Charleston, and 

Captain Askins have again called attention 
to the benefits to be derived from the use of the 
10 gauge shotgun. 

As a shotgun enthusiast, I have at one time 
and another owned and used almost every 
modern make, from Zulus to Purdeys. In re- 
cent years, I have been so fortunate as to be 
able to spend a couple of months in the field, 
each season, and this has given me an opportun- 
ity to gain a considerable amount of practical 
experience regarding not only guns, but loads and 
distances ‘as well. 

For the sportsman who recognizes and appre- 
ciates first class equipment, I am convinced that 
there is no “all round” shotgun. I have seen 
them of all weights and dimensions, one barrel, 
two barrel, three, and even four (of the German 
circus type), and in gauges varying from single 
and double .410’s and .28’s to the big English 
four bore wildfowl pieces. 

I have spent quite a bit of time, and consider- 
ably more money than I should, experimenting 
with some of the widely advertised “far reaching” 
twelve bores. The most noticeable effect, aside 
from wrecking my credulity, was on my pocket 
book. 

When one wishes to employ very heavy loads, 
why not select a gun to which they are adapted. 
As the inimitable Lou Smith, the Joseph Manton 
of America, once wrote me, “Perhaps I am thick- 
headed, but I could never understand what the 
hell a fellow would monkey around and try to 
use a part of a 10 gauge load in a 12 gauge gun 
for, and neither could I understand why the 16 
bore chap would try to imitate the 12 gauge load 
in a similar manner, nor the 20 gauge fellow the 
16 gauge fellow. To my mind, a 20 or a 16 bore 
gun weighing 7)% or 8 pounds, as some of them 
do, is nothing on God’s green earth except a 12 
gauge gun with a 20 or a 16 gauge hole bored 
through it, and to get the load a fellow wants 
to put him to a lot of trouble and a lot of ex- 
pense, in fact getting it is beyond the average 
gun user the country over. In these days when 
so many good fellows are trying to get the water 
fowl out of the sky, I believe the old 10 bore, 
which did become as scarce as messenger pigeons, 
is on it’s way back to popularity.” 

For upland game, a light weight, short bar- 
relled (26- or 28-inch) 12, 16 or, if one is quite 
expert, 20 gauge, weighing from 6 to 614 pounds, 
is best. I always have my guns built with a 
modified choke in the right barrel, and a full 
choked left. Straight grips are preferable to 
pistol grips, for they enable the shooter to shift 
more quickly. Single triggers I have found to be 
a delusion and a snare. Generally, when you 
wish to employ the fully choked left, the trigger 
is set for the right, and vice versa. 

Over decoys, I should advise the average 
marksman to stick to a double 12 bore ejector, 
with 28- or 30-inch barrels, weighing from seven 
to eight pounds. 

In pass shooting, at ducks and geese, where a 
range of from fifty to eighty yards, and even 
more, is common, use a properly loaded 10 bore. 
By properiy loaded, I do not mean shells con- 
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taining three or three and a half drams of pow- 
der, but those containing four and a half or five 
drams of smokeless powder, and an ounce and 
a quarter of heavy shot (Nos. 5 to 2). This shot 
charge is but little greater than that ordinarily 
used in a 12, but you will be astonished at the 
additional punch you get out of that extra dram 
or dram and a half of nitro! As Dr. M. L. 
Bishoff, my usual shooting partner, once re- 
marked, “it makes those widely heralded ‘far 
fetchers’ look like a mosquito musket!” 

The shells are just as easy to procure as many 
of the specially loaded ones of lesser gauge, and 
at little if any more cost. 

The objection may be raised that few indivi- 
duals can afford to own two or three shotguns. 
Look at some of these rifle cranks! I know one 
man, an eminent Kansas surgeon, who owns more 
than a hundred rifles that he has never even 
fired! 


The argument of expense might hold good in 
England, where a “best” grade gun costs five or 
six hundred dollars, but it fails in America, where 
one can purchase an excellent, although plainly 
finished, double ejector for almost nothing. 

Few of us hesitate to trade in slightly used 
motor car, and give a thousand dollars to boot 
for a new one. Why not drive the old one a little 
longer, and buy an additional gun or two? 


SPRINGFIELD FRONT SIGHTS 


ee regard to the best front sight for hunting 
with the Sporting Springfield. I have tried 
practically every front sight on the market, and 
always come back to the service sight with its 
straight well-defined line of definition which 
seems to me to show, under practically all con- 
ditions, even in the dark woods. This fall, I had 
a shot of fully 400 yards in the dusk at a very 
large moose that I wanted. He was on the edge 
of a marsh backed by spruce and tamarack. The 
sun had just set, and a very strong glow was 
reflected downwards from the clouds above. [ 
had replaced the service front sight just prior to 
starting on this trip, with a marble gold bead. 
The light from this was so glaring and diffused, 
that it was impossible for me to see the moose 
by looking over the sight, and I was afraid to 
shoot for fear of wounding him. The result was, 
he smelled a cow in the vicinity, and ambled 
into the woods and that was the last seen of 
him. He had a monster head. However, one 
has to learn from experience just what is best, 
and perhaps he will be there next year. I had 
an opportunity, when hunting this fall, to sight 
over the service front sight under practically iden- 
tical conditions, and I am sure that I would have 
had no difficulty in getting my moose if I had not 
shifted to the gold bead. D. B., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). About the matter 
of the front sight. Under almost every condition 
one can get a clearer aim with the ordinary 
square top, black military front sight than with 
the ivory or gold bead sights, but it takes time 
to do it. It takes approximately two or three 
seconds for me to make out and align on a 
natural target in the woods. Once in a while 
the light is so poor, or the background so blended, 
however, that the black sight simply cannot be 
seen. But usually if you have time you can align 
more accurately, and see your target more dis- 
tinctly with the regular black military front 
sight than with a bright bead sight. Particularly, 
the black front sight does not show up so brightly 
that it casts a sort of halo around and decreases 
the visibility of the target. Therefore if one takes 
a rifle out into the woods or fields, particularly 
the fields, and starts to aim around and test front 
sights, he comes to the conclusion that the black 
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front sight is the best one, and particularly the 
flat topper black sight. 

But its a fact that usually the first time one 
tries this combination on game will be his last, 
particularly if the experience occurs in the woods. 
The trouble is that it takes time to catch such 
sights, and in shooting at game you don’t have 
the time. You have got to have a front sight 
that you can catch quick. Your game is usually 
quite close by, and it offers a big target. Its 
more like shooting at a barrel at 50 yards than 
aiming at a small object across a lake or field. 
By all means, before you take a rifle sights thus 
into the woods for deer, try it near home on rod 
squirrels in the woods, not on the well-lighted 
roadside. 

Some bead front sights are undoubtedly too 
bright. One can see nothing but the sight. For 
this reason I don’t like sights like the Sheard 
which tapers towards the eye and reflects too 
much light back. Even if it does not detract 
from the visibility of the target, it causes one to 
shoot away from the light. I prefer the standard 
Lyman ivory or gold bead sights which have an 
almost flat surface towards the eye. Lately I 
have been trying a perfectly square, flat top, gold 
bead, .08-inch square, and like it very much. 


ACCURACY OF THE .25 COLT AUTO 


seco sized groups at 20 yards may be ex- 
pected of a .25 caliber Colt automatic pistol 
in the hands of a first-class pistol shot? F. D. 
M., Towanda, Pa. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The barrel of 
a .25 caliber Colt automatic pistol carefully 
clamped in a machine rest, will give two inch 
groups at 20 yards. Owing to the small sight- 
ing radius of this pistol, it is not possible to get 
anything like as good a result offhand. A group 
of four or five inches in diameter at 20 yards, 
is about the best that I would expect from a 
good marksman. 


THE WINCHESTER AUTOMATIC 


Fw interested in the purchase of a shotgun, it 
will be used on huns, chinks, and ducks, and 
for a little trap work. I have never owned a 
shotgun, but have been shooting a little the past 
year with a Winchester pump and automatic. 

Kindly give me your advise on the following: 
I find the automatic (Winchester) suits me best 
as to fit and balance but a lot of the fellows 
advise against it. 

Is their any advantage in a 30-inch barrel over 
a 28- or 26-inch when using the smokeless pow- 
der loads? 

What do you advise in the way of sights? Is 
the Ivory sight an advantage, and should one 
have a rear sight? 

Have heard of peep sights on shotguns are they 
ever used? G. T. M., Pullman, Wash. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). If you like the 
Winchester automatic I see no reason for choosing 
any other gun. For your purpose, using standard 
cartridges the 26-inch barrel might be the best to 
be had. MHandiness cuts a figure in everything 
except duck and trap shooting. If you were go- 
ing to use the most powerful of all powder car- 
tridges, you might find the 28- or 30 inch barrel 
better, and this would be mostly on the score of 
lessened recoil. 

Ivory sights never do any harm, and if a rifle- 
man you may be looking for sights. I have one 
shotgun with-a peep sight on it, placed on the 
wend of the top lever, and sometimes it seems 
to be an advantage and sometimes the gun is 
whirled into position so rapidly that no sight can 
be seen. Do not know whether I am aiming 
through it or not. 

As an all-round gun, trap and game, if you 
do not select the Winchester you might find the 
new Smith with raised ventilated rib to your 
liking. This has a raised rib the same as single 
trap guns and yet is double barrel. Ought to be 
good fcr everything that comes along. 
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PROGRESS IN “VARMINT” RIFLES 


O*’ page 371 of Tae AmericAN RIFLEMAN you 
list the cartridges best suited for woodchuck 
shooting at ranges under 200 yards, with numbers 
to show best cartridges for ranges over 200 yards. 

How would you amend that list, if at all, right 
at the present time? 

How is the new .32-20 high velocity standing 
tests for accuracy? Would it be in a class with 
those cartridges on page 371 for use on wood- 
chucks? W. M. W., Washington, D. C. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). In no other type 
of rifle has there been so much development and 
improvement since I wrote “The American Rifle” 
in 1917 as in those designed primarily for wood- 
chuck and varmint shooting. The point aimed 
for in the development of these new rifles and 
their ammunition have been extreme accuracy 
and flat trajectory. It was realized that small 
game presented a very small mark, and to hit in 
a vital part at any considerable range over say 
50 yards required the highest type of accuracy, 
and also flat trajectory so as not to miss through 
an error in the estimate of the range. The vital 
part of a big game animal presents a fairly large 
target, perhaps a foot in diameter, and it is easy 
to hit it up to almost 250 yards, and a slight 
error in estimating distance will not throw one 
outside of this area with any modern high ve- 
locity rifle. But on small game, the head of a 
woodchuck or the body of a crow, the target is 
awfully small, even for the seemingly modest 
range of 100 yards. There are few of the old 
type rifles that will group their shots consistently 
within a three inch circle even at this range. Also 
it may be remarked that to aim accurately on 
such a small target a telescope sight is almost 
essential. 

The old type cartridges with bullets deeply in- 
serted into their cases simply will not give the 
required accuracy. No particular type of loading 
will overcome this so long as the bullet is deeply 
seated. Seated thus the bullet lies in the bottom 
of a chamber which is reamed large to accept the 
average cartridge, and thus the bullet is not in 
line with the axis of the bore before discharge. 
When fired the bullet deforms itself as it passes 
from the case, through the throat of the rifling, 
into the bore, and it does not fly particularly true. 
The .32-20 cartridge is a sample of such, and no 
method of loading will make it average much 
better groups than 2 inches at 50 yards and 4 
inches or more at 100 yards. Also the majority 
of these cartridges are loaded with Sharpshooter 
powder, and I know of no method of cleaning 
which will prevent the rather rapid ruination of 
the bore by pitting from corrosion. 

Since the World War a very great improvement 
in accuracy has resulted from the type of cham- 
bering and cartridge design known as the Mann- 
Niedner, and now available to riflemen through 
the Niedner Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, Mich. 
In a Mann-Niedner barrel the cartridge is a 
special one which must be hand loaded. The 
bullet is rather long, and has a rather long bear- 
ing. A very large proportion of it is loaded pro- 
jecting outside of the case. The case itself is 
trued up at the neck so as to have the same wall 
thickness around the circumference of the neck. 
The chamber is cut so as to exactly fit this trued 
up neck, and the throat of the chamber has a 
cylindrical portion which exactly fits the long 
bearing of the bullet extending outside of the 
case. As a consequence the cartridge and the 
bullet are exactly centered with the axis of the 
bore, and when the gas is generated on firing, 
the only thing that the bullet can do is to move 
straight forward into the rifling. It thus enters 
the rifling with its axis in perfect alignment with 
the bore, and receives the minimum deformity. 
Such rifles at their best average groups of about 
14% inches at 100 yards, or 3 inches at 200 yards. 

The more modern high velocity cartridges with 
throat like the Springfield, and with a fair 
amount of the bullet projecting out of the case, 
such for example as the .25-35 Winchester and 
the .250-3000 Savage, give much better accuracy 
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than the old type cartridges like the 32-20, .25-20, 
and .32-40, and average at their best about 2%4 
inches at 100 yards and 6 inches at 200 yards. 
Where the cartridge has been specialized on, and 
very highly standardized like the Springfield car- 
tridge, we get average groups of about 2 inches 
and 434 inches respectively at 100 and 200 yards. 
The weight of the barrel has considerable influ- 
ence on the accuracy, a heavy barrel always being 
more accurate. A very thick, heavy barrel mak- 
ing the rifle weigh as much as 12 pounds may 
shoot groups an inch smaller at 100 yards than a 
similar barrel of light weight which makes the 
complete rifle weigh only 714 to 814 pounds. The 
above sized groups presuppose perfect aim which 


| PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
THE DOPE BAG 


1.—Only about one in fifty of the 
letters received and answered are published. 

2.—The greatest number of inquiries 
come from Pennsylvania. California is 
second on the list, and New York third. 

3.—Before the War it was commonly 
known that the sales of rifles and rifle 
ammunition in the Southern States east 
of the Mississippi was almost negligible. 
The increasing number of inquiries re- 
ceived from Dixie is very noticeable and 
encouraging. In fact more inquiries are 
received from these States than from all 





the States west of the Mississippi exclud- 
ing California and Texas. 

4.—Every month five or six letters 
are received which cannot be answered 


because no address is given. From five 
to ten are delayed because they are hard 
to decipher due to poor handwriting. On 
some the signature is almost illegible. 
Print your name and full address plainly 
after your signature.—THE EDITORS. 


is difficult to obtain without a good telescope 
sight. 

, Today the best woodchuck rifle that I know 
of is one made by the Niedner Rifle Corporation. 
They use the Springfield cartridge case and neck 
it down to .25 caliber, truing it up at the neck. 
A 100 grain Lubaloy jacketed bullet made by the 
Western Cartridge Company is used, the system 
of chambering being the Mann-Niedner. Niedner 
makes the barrel only, fitting it to either Spring- 
field or Mauser breech action. They also furnish 
the special cases and reloading tools. It is strictly 
a hand loading proposition, and a made to order 
proposition, and is naturally rather expensive, but 
it most certainly will deliver the goods to a man 
who is careful and who understands his rifle and 
the reloading of ammunition. Muzzle velocity 
3000 f.s. 

Much in the same way the Niedner Rifle Cor- 
poration also make barrels, and furnish cases for 
other special cartridges on much the same system. 
Thus they can furnish barrels to shoot the Krag 
cartridge necked down to .25 caliber, or the 32-40 
case necked down to .22 caliber, or the .32-20 
case necked to .22 caliber. All these give fine 
accuracy, but not quite so high velocity as the 
rifle mentioned above, and we have always found 
that the Springfield and Mauser breech actions, 
which are adopted to the former cartridge, but 
not to these latter cartridges, give much superior 
accuracy due to well supported breech block and 
one piece stock. 

Turning now to the commercial cartridges and 
rifles, perhaps the best of the lot from a wood- 
chuck and varmit proposition is the .250-3000 
Savage bolt action rifle, particularly with the 
heavy type barrel making the rifle weigh about 8 
pounds which Savage can furnish on special order 
without extra charge. The accuracy is very ex- 
cellent, about 2 inches at 100 yards and 434 inches 
at 200 yards. It is about the best one can do in 
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a machine made rifle and with factory ammuni- 
tion. The same results will not accrue, however, 
if, the Savage Model 1899 lever action for the 
same cartridge is chosen. The breech block is not 
well supported and the stock is a two piece one. 
The high breech pressure springs the bolt slightly 
so that the cartridge cases are stretched length- 
wise so they cannot be reloaded. 

The Winchester single shot rifle in .25-35 cali- 
ber, with heavy No. 3 barrel used to be a most 
excellent and accurate woodchuck rifle, but it is 
no longer made, and the same cartridge in the 
Model 1894 rifle does not give quite the required 
accuracy, although it is pretty good. 

For a handy knockabout rifle for woods loafing 
in the East, and for small game and woodchucks 
I think that the average man will derive much 
satisfaction from the .25-20 Winchester Model 92 
rifle, or as it is now called, the Model 53. I 
would prefer the Model 53 as it has a nickel 
steel barrel which will better resist the wear and 
corrosion of this cartridge. The cartridge used 
should most decidedly be the .25-20 Winchester 
make, low pressure smokeless. This cartridge is 
loaded with a nitro-cellulose powder and not with 
the corrosive Sharpshooter nitro-glycerine powder. 
It gives much better accuracy than any other 
make of .25-20 cartridge that I know of, and 
the corrosive effect is much less. It should be 
distinctly understood that the effective range of 
this combination is little over 100 yards, but with 
that understood, I think that the rifle will be 
found very satisfactory, simple, inexpensive, easy 
to procure ammunition, no reloading troubles. 
It is a nice, handy little rifle. Unfortunately an 
efficient telescope sight cannot be adapted to it 
as the rifle ejects the fired cases from the top. 
A Lyman No. 103 rear sight, and a Lyman gold 
bead front sights will be found quite satisfactory, 
however, especially as presumably the rifle is not 
to be used at over 100 yards. It will kill chucks 
quite neatly if hit in the head, but a larger pro- 
portion of chucks shot in the body will manage 
to wriggle into their holes. 

I hope that this will give you the information 
that you desire. After reading this letter over 
and studying it, and perhaps writing to the Nied- 
ner Rifle Corporation, you may have other ques- 
tions to ask, if so I shall be very glad to help 
you out to the best of my ability. 


THE 8 MM. MAUSER 


woe the numbers on a rifle designate 
whether the gun is pre-war; and up to what 
number would that include if so, and if no how 
may I ascertain that information? 

The rifle I have in mind is a gewehrfabrick 8 
mm. Mauser with Gerard 6-power telescope sight; 
advertised as pre-war, listed at $47.50. 

Would that be as good a buy in your estima- 
tion as the U. S. Rifle, caliber 30, Model 1903 
Sporting Model? C. M. E., Salt Lake City. 


Answer (by Major Whelen). It is not often 
that I have to absolutely condemn an idea of a 
rifleman, but honestly you could not possibly 
select a more worthless rifle than the 8 mm. 
Mauser, nor could you select more useless tele- 
scope sight mountings than those furnished on 
such a rifle for the Gerard telescope sight. The 
8 mm is without exception the most inaccurate 
rifle that I know of. The bore may measure 
anywhere from .318-inch to .327-inch groove 
diameter, and bullets vary likewise in different 
lots of ammunition. The throats are all different. 
It is impossible to get good work from this cali- 
ber. The very best buy in the Mauser rifles are 
those of 7 mm. These are almost always excel- 
lent. But none of these Mauser rifles can hold a 
candle for a minute to the sporting model of 
Springfield which you can now get for about 
$50.34. This rifle is the very best hunting rifle 
in the world, bar none. If you desire a telescope 
sight on it, the very best you can do is to get a 
Hensoldt 234-power telescope, or a Zeiss Zeimi 
telescope, and have it mounted by R. Noske, 35 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif., with one 
of his mountings with micrometer windage only. 
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Trapshooting Handbook 
jree! 


ty Spring again and with it there comes to thousands of sportsmen the old time 
longing to glimpse again the alluring flash of a white ringed disk against the 
greening background — then the accustomed crack of a friendly gun and the thrill 
of the referee’s “Dead” as your target disappears in dust. 


Spring-time is gun-time and trap-time 
and that is why we are offering the trap- 
shooting hand book pictured above. To 
the hard-working secretary or president 
getting his club reorganized for another 
successful season this book offers some 
useful ideas. The harassed field captain, 
getting grounds in shape and traps over- 
hauled for the coming campaign, will find 
it full of helpful suggestions. 


And to the shooter, planning to organize 
this year the club that you have been 
thinking and talking about so long, the 
trapshooting hand book will be a gold 
mine — directions for laying out trap- 
shooting grounds, instructions for install- 
ing and maintaining traps, plans and 
specifications for an inexpensive trap- 
house, rules for conducting shoots and 
many other useful ideas. 


If your club will need a new trap this 
year either as an addition or to replace 
an old one, you will find in the trapshoot- 
ing hand book a detailed description of 
the famous WESTERN automatic trap 
which is being used by thousands of the 


biggest clubs all over the country. Re- 
pair parts and replacements are also 
shown with illustrations and prices. 


If you do not belong to a club but want 
a light, compact and inexpensive target- 
throwing machine, which you can carry 
with you in your car or set up in your 
place in the country, the White Flyer 
Practice trap, also shown in the trap- 
shooting hand book, is just what you will 
need and will give you hours of pleasure 
and splendid practice for your field shoot- 
ing. 

1925 promises to be one of the best years 
in the history of trapshooting. Now is 
the time to make your plans for your par- 
ticipation in the sport alluring. Your 
copy of the trapshooting hand book is 
ready. A note will bring it to you. 


The Wester Cartridge Company special- 
izes in the manufacture of traps, targets 
and ammunition for trapshooting. Our 
Service Department is always ready to 
supply any information or to be of any 
possible help to gun clubs or individual 
trapshooters. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


325 Broadway, 


East Alton, Ill. 








For Immediate Delivery 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


by Maj. Townsend Whelen 


e 


The first of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion’s handbooks for shooters and the only 
authoritative compilation of approved gun- 
smithing methods for the powder burner 
who remodels his weapons to suit his 
individual needs. 


AMATEUR GUNSMITHING, since its 
appearance as a serial in The American 


Rifleman has been materially enlarged and - 


elaborated. There are additional chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revol- 
vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 


appendix has been added containing special ; 


information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
mensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


The volume is substantially but attrac- 
tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and con- 
tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. 


7 


Price, Postpaid $2.00 
To Members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation a discount of 25 per cent is given. 
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The American Rifleman 
1108- Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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N. R. A. SALES SERVICE 


Winchester Model 52 (New Type) 


No small bore rifle is better known to the American 
small bore clan than the “Model 52.” This gun has 
more victories and a record of more consistent accuracy 
than any other product in this country. 


Recently a change in the stock has been made as 
indicated by the above cut. 


The rifle which has established the reputation of 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE 


Match Ammunition 
At Less than 3 Cents a Cartridge 


NOT WAR AMMUNITION 


These are high grade, Frankford Arsenal cartridges in 
perfect condition. 

The bullets are 150-grain cupro-nickel. They are excep- 
tionally uniform in weight, diameter and length. 

The cases are of A-1 brass, with primers uncrimped—bright, 
clean and like new. Powder is Pyro. 

The cartridges are packed in regular bandoliers of 60 
cartridges each. These bandoliers are packed 20 to the case, 
1,200 cartridges, and each case is solder-sealed, which insures 
that atmospheric moisture will not affect them. Some of the 
cases are wood; others steel with hinged lid and provision 
for padlock. These steel cases are worth having as tool or 
camp chests of convenient size and weight. 

Owners of 30-1906 rifles of any make who are sick of 
the war-time cartridges should get some of these. They 
practically equal the latest National Match ammunition in 
accuracy up to 600 yards, but cost you only about half 
the present price of that. 

For all practice shooting they are good enough to go 
along in any company, and for ordinary matches except at 
the longest ranges, nothing better is ever needed. 

Prices, $35.00 per unbroken case of 1,200 cartridges. $2.75 
per single bandolier. 

Shipments made by express or freight, immediately on 
receipt of order. Prices net here—transportation extra. Terms 
are cash with order or C. O. D. Orders will be returned 
promptly if cartridges are all sold. 


Address: J. R. Mattern, Julian, Pa. 


the “Model 52” is however the old model. This rifle 
may be purchased by individual members of the N. R. A. 
as long as the supply on hand holds out for $32.00. This 
is 22% below the price at which several hundred of the 
guns have been sold and represents a very real saving on 
a rifle of the highest grade. 

Orders will be filled in rotation, subject to cancella- 
tion after the present limited supply is exhausted. 


ASSOCIATION ‘Washington, D.C. 


Guarantees 
Quality and 
Accuracy 


IMPROVE THE SERVICE OF YOUR RIFLE 
SHOTGUN OR PISTOL BY USING THESE 
DEPENDABLE B. S. A. ACCESSORIES!,.. 


B. S. A. SAFETIPASTE—A wonderful protection 
against rusting of iron and steel—used the world 
over. 

B. S. A. “CUNIRID”—An abrasive paste for re- 
moving metallic and other fouling from the bore 
of the barrel. 

B. S. A. “KLEENWELL OIL”—A thin alkaline oil 
for washing out the bore after shooting or after 
the use of “Cunirid.” 


Send for detailed descriptive literature, also 
on B. 8S. A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Double 
Barrel Shotguns and Associated Lines 


JONAS B. OGLAEND., INC., 
U. & A. DISTRIBUTORS } 
Dept. 19 13 Muere Street New York | 
CANADIAN KePRENENTATIVES: Fra-: Co, 
286 St. James St., Muntreal, Canada, 
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Use A One-Piece Rod 


at Home 


Experienced shooters know how much 
better a solid rod is for regular gun clean- 
ing at home. 

You feel more free to put muscle on its 
handle. It stays straighter than a sec- 
tioned rod. It is smoother. It has no 

joints to unscrew. 

Hang one in your gun 
cabinet for hard, regular 
use. 


The B. & M. DeLuxe 
“A” Rod is the ONE 
BUY in one-piece rods on 
the American market. 


It has a satin-smooth 
finish that reduces barrel 
rub to the vanishing 
point. Its hard steel is 
not porous—does not car- 
ry abrasives. It is stiffer 
and more dependable. 


The tips are unequaled. 
Note Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 8 which accompany 
every DeLuxe “A” Rod. 


Note particularly the 
Mull centering tip, with 
jag to hold patch. 


Item 9 is a B. & M. 
Stop-Collar. It prevents 
the patch from being 
pushed through and out. 

Cleans Shotguns Too 

B. & M. “A” Rod— 
or any other B. & M. 
Rod — will take standard 
shotgun cleaning slotted 
tips, brushes, and other 
fixtures by means of a 
special adapter shown as 
Item 10 in the picture. 

Clean your shotgun 
with your rifle rod. You 
will never use a wood or 
brass rod after trying this 
steel one. 

Easily Mailed 


The cut shows how we 
mail this long, one-piece 
rod, and its various tips 
—NAILED TO A 
BOARD. 

Prices 
Regular Outfit “A” $2.00 
Stop-Collar -50 
Shotgun Adaptor -40 
Weight packed, 30 oz. 
Postage Extra 


Prompt Service and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
BELDING & MULL 


820 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Penna. 
Makers of Scope Sights and Handloading Tools 
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Niedner Rifles Speak for Themselves 


“The Niedner Rifle Corp., Dowagiac, Mich. 
“Gentlemen,— 

“The rifle stock has been safely returned, and I wish to say to your 
Mr. F. F. Shelhamer that I am more than pleased with the job of checkering that 
he did for me. It is simply one fine job and equal to checkering put upon guns 
valued in three figures. Evidently you people appreciate the advertising value 
of a satisfied customer. Thank you. 


“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “H. H. Raby.” 


The Niedner Rifie Corporation is prepared to fit gun stocks to 
the shooter, and to carve and ornament stocks as desired. Rifles and 
barrels, are furnished in all popular calibers. Write for what you want. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac Michigan 


Howe-Whelen Bolt Sleeve Sight 


Bbw greatest improvement in years—a rear sight that brings the 
aperture 214 inches closer to the eye than any receiver sight does. 
Easily mounted on any .30-'06 Springfield (as issued) without any 
cutting or gunsmithing. Nothing is added to cocking piece and lock- 
time of rifle is not affected in any way. 

Elevation and windage adjustments are of micrometer type, with clicks. 
Adjusting screws are thoroughly protected against accidental turning. 
Every owner of a .30-’06 Springfield should have our circular “F” 
illustrating and describing this remarkable sight in detail. 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO. (fvetann. ono 
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Takedown, Repeating, 
Hammerless. 24-in. Oc- 
tagonal barrel. Flat top 
sporting rear and bright 
metal blade front sights. 
For .22 short, long and 
long rifle cartridges. 
Weight 534 lbs. 


] h N. q J 4 im - ; Cleans all firearms right. Takes the potas- 
€ € Yi = a sium chloride (salt) out of the bore clean as 
SA y A qa E YY yg 4 OU YY - a whistle. Prevents rust, preserves resale 


value. Send 10 cent stamp for sample. Ask 


Slide Action é ‘ : a “T= - ee, 3 your dealer. Write for free Cleaning Guide. 
MODEL \ ze | as . Ss olay Frank A. Hoppe, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


5 a : oe ho 2321 N. 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


.22 Caliber 
Repeating 
Rifle © . 
Shooting 


Accessories 


Everything to interest a rifleman. 
Send for my No. 6 Catalog, just out, 


—Here is 


the Latest ‘Savage’? || =o"c" "tome 
P. J. O'Hare 


.22 CALIBER repeating rifle with an action as 
smooth as velvet. Shot after shot the forearm 178 Littleton Ave. Newark, N. J. 
glides backward and forward performing the functions 
of loading and ejecting without a jerk or a pause. 


That’s because there is no question about the design 
of the action. Safety, Simplicity and Durability are 
paramount requirements and you'll find them combined | The New Winchester Cal. 30-W. C. F. 
in the never failing mechanism that is entirely enclosed a 
in a graceful appearing receiver. Lists at $47.50 


=o sit N. R. A. Memb it f 
But you know a “Savage” is built right and will give ee, ee ee 


years of unfailing service. What will make you want *ALBERTSC( yw” 
one of these rifles is its fine balance and beautiful ce LEWES. DEL. 


a rance. 
— at $42.00 and Parcel Post. All scopes, 


It’s “man-size” throughout —- made for real shooting. sights and tools at a 10% discount. 


A full curved pistol grip stock, just the right shape 
to reach the trigger without cramping the wrist. And 
the extra long forearm permits the long armed man to 
“stretch out” with his rifle, or the boy will find the 


forearm within comfortable reach. 
And then—the price — $21.00. 


You'll find more value in the Savage 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION Slide Action than any other repeating 
Dept. No. 222 Utica, N. Y. .22 caliber rifle. Ask to see one at 
» 7 
Send your new complete firearms and ammuni- your dealer’s. Loading Tools 


a ae gag” spa Every | 410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol. 


. for our complete new catalogue. Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
ee - 


City S AVA “ie K Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 


ROE Sa en me Ae AS aR a: GREE. eee ARMS CORPORATION MODERN-BOND CORP. 
Dept. No. 222 UTICA, N. Y. 813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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Just Like Finding Money! 









“I slept alone—enug and warm. My 
two companions with two wool Sienbeta, 
suffered, though huddled together. This 
Fiala Sleeping Bag is the only one I ever 
liked”—Horace Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but five pounds; warm 
as thirty pounds of blankets. 
No hooks, strings, or crude 
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You get both of these for only 


$3.50 


You know what The American Rifleman is. Worth every 
cent of its subscription price, isn’t it? 

And Forest and Stream—you may not be quite so familiar 
with it. Well, it covers those phases of the out-of-doors man’s 
interests that The American Rifleman does not touch—Camping, 
Cookery, Traits and Habits of American Game. In its field it 
is the same authority that The American Rifleman is in the 
shooting game. 

This combination is unique because the two magazines do 
not in any sense overlap, but they do intertwine. Get the idea? 
You get every cent’s worth out of the money you invest—and 
you save real money by ordering the two at one time. 

No need to wait until your subscription expires—that may 
be too late. Take advantage of this special offer while it is 
available. 

Your subscription to The American Rifleman will be extended 
one year and Forest and Stream will be started whenever you say. 


v2 


WAIANAE U2 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
1108 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
I am enclosing $3.50 to cover one year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN RIFLEMAN and FOREST AND STREAM. 
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contraptions. Write for circu- 
lars and prices. 






The MIRAKEL 5x Prism Bi- 
noculars. Genuine Jena. Small 
enough for the vest pocket, 
strong enough to see anything. 
Weight, 5 oz. Price, $22.50 


Single and Double Barrel Rifles for 
Alaskan and African Big Game 
Camp, Touring, or Expedition Equipment 
Let Us Furnish Estimates 
ANTHONY FIALA 


25 Warren St. FIaALa OUTFiTs INC. New York 





INSTRUCTIONS IN LEARNING 
ACCURATE PISTOL SHOOTING 


By Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas 
Single copies and under ten, 50c each. 
ADDRESS ORDERS TO: 

Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas, 


Rifle Range Detachment, 
Parris Island, S. C. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
131-3 a 42> am Coht baw: Shee! 


Write for Catalog 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 





(90 We st St Middlefield Conn, | 


NEW METHOD 


GUNBLUER 
Makes Old Guns Like New 
Enough to Finish 5 Guns, $1.00 

No Heating Is Necessary 


New Method Gun Bluing Company 
Dept. X13 Bradford, Pa. 











Marble’s Water-Procf Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids eaough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size adh 10 — shell. 


60¢ at your map yy Se mail, postpaia. 
Write for catalog of Marbles sty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 324 


MARBLE ARMS @! MFG. CO. 
502 Delta Avenue Gladstone, 
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Terms 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertise- 

ments appearing in the classified columns of 

THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the dis- 
posal of surplus shooting equipment, or the ac- 
quisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled 
to one insertion of one-half inch, when his sub- 
scription is paid up for one year. It is necessary 
only to write or print the text plainly, noting 
thereon the date subscription was paid. These 
advertisements will appear in the first available 
issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 


Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those 
who have already made use of the subscriber's 
privilege may take advantage of these columns 
at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No 
advertisement for less than $1.00 accepted. Ad- 
vertisements will be set in 6 point solid. They 
should be in the publication office two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 


‘FIREARMS OF YESTERDAY’’ 
are a specialty with ‘‘THE OLD 
GEORGETOWN GUILD.’’ At all times 
there are on hand a large number of speci- 
mens from which to select examples of 
early American, Confederate States’ and 
European firearms. Tell us what your col- 
lection needs. We will probably be able to 
help you. The Old Georgetown Guild, 
2722 M. St., N.W., Washington, D. C. w 


FOR SALE—.22 Reising automatic pistol, new 
condition, $28. .35 Smith & Wesson automatic 
blued finish, fine condition, $25. Colt .38 cal. 
pocket model automatic, new condition, $27.50. 
Austrian Steyr 9 mm. automatic pistol, fine con- 
dition, $22.50. Lugar 9 mm. automatic, fine con- 
dition, $15. Lugar 7.65 mm. automatic pistol. 
Also fine $15 Winchester Model 1886 cal. .45-90 
checkered pistol grip and fore-arm, 26-in, octa- 
barrel, full magazine in fine condition, $25. Also 
collection of flint lock and percussion pistols and 
revolvers. Write for list. W. S. Lutz, 212 S. 
42nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 743 


FOR SALE AS A LOT ONLY—Thirteen fire- 
arms, breech and muzzle loading, military, sport- 
ing and shotguns. All excepting three in good 
to fine condition. One modern 12 gauge shot- 
gun. Auction value from one to five dollars. 
$25. Money Order or check to “Albertson” of 
Lewes, Deleware. 768 


FOR SALE—Sporter Russian, 8 pounds, bent 
down bolt, 24-inch barrel permanent peep, $10. 
Sporter Krag 24-inch barrel tapped for Lyman 
receiver sight, $7. New Russian 24-inch barrel, 
$7. Russian ammunition $2.50 per hundred. 
Gordon Roat, Canandaigua, N. Y. 769 


WANTED—Remington S. S. pistol; Mauser 
mm. export model pistol with holster stock; 
heavy barrel Springfield; telescope sight with 
Springfield mounts. Dr. E. M. Turner, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 775 


WANTED—Smith & Wesson .22 caliber per- 
fected small model, fine inside. S. & W. pearl 
handles monogram, for .38 top brake. Roy Ben- 
dure, 404 S. 3rd St., St. Joseph, Mo. 776 


FOR SALE—Marlin rifle .22 caliber, model .38 
octagon barrel in fine condition, inside and out, 
first P. O. order for $20 takes it. H. Orwig, 
Moravia, Iowa. 773 




















Ww. 
able. Also .30-06 ammunition and reloading 
5th St., Olympia, Wash. 172 


FOR SALE—Colt’s .44-40 tools, shells, $22.50. 
Oversize walnut grips for S. & W. pistol, $2.50. 
Two percussion rifles, $4.50 and $8. Fred Wich- 
man, Ft. Atkinson, Iowa. 771 








Will pay $7 for 350 Russian Rifle cartridges, 
Arsenal loaded; F. O. B. Red Bluff. Write be- 
fore shipping. Red Bluff Rifle Club, Red Bluff, 
California. 742 


FOR SALE—NO TRADES. Colt Officers’ 
Model .38 Special, pactically new, 6-inch barrel, 
latest model, $27. . A. L., care American 
Riflemen. R 


FOR TRADE—Caille outboard motor, in run- 
ning order for good Kentucky flintlock rifle. 
Harry R. Lunn, 502 W. State St., Ithaca, a 
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WANTED—Reloading tool for .44 S. & W. 
Special. New barrel for Krag carbine. Lee W. 
Siegel, 112 N. Spring St., Elgin, [Jl. 751 

FOR SALE Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 
nickel finish, 6-inch barrel, new condition, $26. 
Samuel Kates, 2000 South St., Philadelphia, Ls 

io 





FOR SALE—New, never fired, S. & W. .32-20, 
4-inch barrel, nickel plated, beautiful pearl 
stocks. $27.50 with police holster. Edgar 
Arnold, Madisonville, Ky. 744 

WANTED—for cash 12 gauge Super Fox or 
L. C. Smith chambered for 3 inch shells, give 
weight and stock dimensions. Price must be 
attractive. W. E. Forbes, Richibucto, N. B. 746 


FOR SALE— B. S. A. .22 caliber No. 12 
match rifle, excellent condition, accurate, Win- 
chester blocks attached for telescope, price, $25. 
Edgar P. Strain, 1007 Summit Ave., High Bridge 
New York City. 749 


FOR SALE—Colt .22 L. R. automatic in fac- 
tory box, new and perfect, with holster and 
extra magazine, barrel shows excellent groups, 
$28. R. D. Leitch, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 732 


TO TRADE—A prewar Colt’s automatic .45 
caliber in new condition with russet leather hol- 
ster-army style. Want Marlin Model 39 Lever 
action .22 in A-1 condition. Dwight E. Cook, 
Brockport, N. Y. 774 


FOR SALE—One new 30 caliber Springfield 
‘06 model, $30. One used .30 caliber 06 Spring- 
field in perfect condition, $22. Will ship either 
of the above C. O. D. subject to examination. 
Lawrence Nuesslein, 1119 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 745 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Remington Model 14 
slide action rifle, caliber .25 Colt .32 caliber 
automatic pistol. WANT—Remington 12CS 
grade 22 special and Winchester Model 95 .30-40 
Army or .30-06. Also Colt .45 automatic pistol. 
L. O. Andrews, 331 Park St., Plymouth, Wis. 

753 


FOR SALE—Krag carbine in first-class condi- 
tion, leather sling strap and swivels, gold bead 
front sight, extra bolt and 40 shells, $20. Also 
one Remington-Hepburn caliber .38-50, pistol 
grip stock and double set trigger. Barrel marred 
on outside but good inside, $10. Chas. M. De 
Golier, Clayton, Wisc. 752 




















TRADE—Georz tropical model folding camera 
9x12 cm., Dogmar f-4.5 lens 150 mm. Three 
moisture-proof double holders, pack adapter, etc. 
seal leather case for all; Kinamo movie camera 
(standard film, 25 meter cap.) 2 extra maga- 
zines, plush leather case, tripod; Zeiss Tessar 
3.5 lens, both perfect. Want Zeiss 7x50 glass, 
or similar, Springfield .22, .30 sporter, .22 Colt, 
cash, chewing tobacco, or what have you? Rob. 
H. Wamsley, 1731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa.747 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Krag rifle with car- 
bine stock Lyman No. 34 rear ivory front in per- 
fect condition, $20. Ideal reloading tools .30-06 
including muzzle expander and resizer new for 
$5. Krag carbine with Lyman bolt sight action 
and stock perfect but barrel pitted $12. .38 
S. & W. special six-inch barrel prewar (mono- 
gram on side plate) perfect condition and very 
accurate, tips of cylinders and barrel holster 
worn $20. Set of Howe’s checking tools $2. 
Full length resizing die for .30-06 $2. Krag bolt 
complete $1. Wanted in Trade on above lot, 
Sauer Mauser in good condition .30-06, or 6.5 or 
7 mm. .30-06 or .25 Niedner Springfield, Rem- 
ington .30-06 bolt. Dunlap Roddey, Rock Hill, 
S. Carolina. 748 
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FOR SALE—Krag 30 caliber half stock 30 


inch barrel New Con., $12.50. Colt .38 Army 
D. A. 6%-inch barrel, wood stocks $16. Smith 
& Wesson 32 long square butt, nickeled finish, 
4-inch barrel New Con., $25. Colt 32 automatic 
blued $12. Smith & Wesson .32-20 nickeled 
finish 4-inch barrel New Con. , $25. Edouard 
Kettner, Suhl 30-06 Government cartridge sport- 
ing rifle, double set triggers, checkered pistol 
grip and fore arm. Rib on top of barrel, en- 
graved receiver, short Mauser action. New Con, 
$40. Colt New Service .455 Eley 5%4-inch barrel 
blued finish, $18.50. Colt .45 double action 
Army (old model), large trigger guard, 6%4-inch 
barrel, blued finish, $16. Colt New Service .45 
automatic cartridge, 5%4-inch barrel, $20. S. & 
W. Olympic Model Target Pistol .22 Long Rifle, 
8-inch barrel, $18.50. Collection of pistols and 
revolvers. Write for list. W. S. Lutz, 212 So. 
42nd St., Philadelphia, Penna. 759 

FOR SALE—Savage .22 rifle, model N. R. A. 
barrel and action in ‘the finest condition, stock 
marred, has Lyman No. 12 front and 103 rear 
sights, used sling, carrying case, $20. Also 
Stevens single shot target pistol, brand-new. $10. 
Theodor W. Mommers, 3545 Newland St., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 755 








Barnett, London, percussion blunderbuss. 
length 41 inches bore about one inch, 2% inches 
across muzzle, very heavy brass mountings, fine 
walnut stock, weight 13% pounds, in new con- 
dition. Will trade for double barrel flintlock 
shotgun in fine condition or what? A. W. Vin- 
cent, Farina, Ill. 757 


FOR SALE—.256 Newton rifle in A-1 condi- 
tion, Huntly pad, sheared gold bead front sight 
and 55 Western Cartridge Co.’s Open Point ex- 
panding bullet cartridges. A bargain at $38.50. 
Edna Dick, 920 Vallette St., New Orleans, La. 

763 








FOR SALE—Cash only. Ithaca No. 112 28 
inch automatic ejector Jostam pad, Lyman 
sights new condition, New Service .45 5% fine, 
Savage .22 N. R. A. Lyman front fine, $55 takes 
all. ELW Box 72, Graysonia, Ark. 758 


FOR SALE—Winchester Model 52, absolutely 
accurate and in best of condition. Exami- 
nation allowed. With sling, plus express, $33. 
J. C. Hammond, 79 E. Frambes Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 762 


FOR SALE—Parker Single Trap “S. B.” 32- 
inch full, ivory sights, recoil pad, beautiful 
figured montecarlo stock, large foreend, crank 
condition. Cost $280 must sacrifice for $150 
cash. R. R. Sherman, Vienna, Va. 764 


TRADE—Latest model S. & W. Military and 
Police .38 Special caliber, 5lin. barrel, prac- 
tically brand new, for Colt S. A., 5%4-in. barrel, 
.32-20 or .45 caliber in same condition. Harold 
Gilmore, 837 S. Liberty Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 783 


TRADE—Model 1912 12 gauge Winchester, 
good condition. WANT—Springfield Model ’03 
Sporter or issue, must be in good condition. Roy 
Thomas, Glenrock, Wyoming. 754 


TRADE—New Colt Army Special .32-20 cal., 
6-inch barrel, for Match Springfield, .30-06. 
Boot where boot belongs. Fred Graves, Box 366 
Seaside, Oregon. 766 


WANTED—A model ’73 Winchester .22 cali- 
ber rifie in fair condition. Give description and 
price. Also want short Mauser action. Thomas 
Shelhamer, 510 Spruce St., Dowagiac, Mich. 767 
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FOR SALE—One model 10, 12 gauge Rem- 
ington shotgun, 30-inch full choke. This —_ 
is in perfect condition, price $40. Ira L. r- 
enson, Smackover, Arkansas. 756 
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FOR SALE—Belding & Mull -.5-power target 
telescope sight and mounts, $52.50 value for $40. 
B. & M. telescope sight mount base to replace 
rear sight on Model 1903 .30 Springfield, $5. 
1923 National Match .30 Springfield, few and 
perfect, with No. 48 Lyman rear peep t (not 
attached), $45. .30 Krag-Jorgensen\ military 
rifle, with sling, perfect barrel and action, A-1 
condition, $15. 1,000 rounds .30 Springfield 
Model 1903 ammunition, $20. .22 long le Sav- 
age Model 1912 automatic rifle, actiong#fd bar- 
rel new and perfect, stock slightly marred, $25. 
Two .22 long rifle Remington 12-A ‘repeaters, 
rear peep sights, one with target front sight, 
fine condition, $22.50. One bead front sight, 
good condition, $17.50. One new .22 long rifle 
Remington automatic, gold bead front, $25. 
Send postoffice or express money order. Nor- 
man M. Hill, Box 27, Jacksonville, Fla. 7178 


FOR SALE—L. C. Smith hamng@ffess, 12-32, 
full choke, 3-in. chambers, used * considerable, 
$18.50. Savage .22 Hi-Power, take down, per- 
fect, $24. Winchester 1886 Model, .40-65, brand 
new, $16. 1890 Winchester .22 long, fair, $6. 
S. & W. .45, 7in. Schofield Model, fine, $18. 
S. & W. .38, 6%-in. pre-war, swing out, good, 
$17. Colt S. A. .44-40, 744-in., new, $29.50. Colt 
S. A. .38-40, 5%4-in., good, $14. Colt .45° Auto, 
good, $15. Colt .32 Auto, fine, $12.50. Colt 
Army Special .32-20, 4-in., perfect, $19. Rifle 
and shotgun cases, holster and belt. WANT— 
1903 Springfield in good condition, stock imma- 
terial. Ray Nelson, Roy, Utah 761 


SALE—No. 5 Ideal Universal powder 
PE nth new and perfect, $5.50. Ideal No. 3 
single adj. tool for .30 W. C. F., new and per- 
fect $3. Ideal No. 6 single adj. tool with mold 
for .303 Savage M. R. bullet 308241, new and 
perfect, $4.50. Ideal No. 6 tool and mold .38-55 
255, new and perfect, $4.25. Ideal No. 4 tool 
and mold for .38-40, used perfect, $2.50. Ideal 
Savage No. 6 tool for .303 Savage, new and per- 
fect, $2.50. Winchester 1894 tool and mold .40- 
82, new and perfect $3. New copper and brass 
powder flasks, $2.50. All prepaid except c.o.d. 
J. V. K. Wagar, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 786 


R SALE OR TRADE—198 copies Arms 
ed Man, from 1917 to 1923, at $10. 370 
copies Outers Recreation, Outdoor Life, Field 
and Stream, Forest and Stream, Sportsmans 
Digest, National a eT at nee 
Trapper and Fur News, at six cents 3 
or the entire lot of 370 at $20. WANT S. & W. 
Military Model .44 special and Victory Model 
‘45 Colt Automatic. Leslie M. Lindahl, beac +79 

‘ 


ville, Neb. 


’ 

SALE—Stock of Rand-McNally & Co’s 

«gas of the World,” below cost. Latest gov- 
ernment census. County map of every state in 
U. S. Double page maps of Europe, one as it 
was in 1914. one of the battleground of liberty, 
and one of 1920. 208 pages, 11 x 14 inches, 
bound in green cloth, lettered in gold. Should 
be in every office and home. Regular $5 book. 
Sent postpaid, $2.75. M. M. Conlon, 608 ee 
National Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 78 


FOR SALE—Winchester .22 caliber automatic 
rifle with No. 45 receiver sight, in fine condi- 
tion, $20. Stevens .25-20 single shot, Stevens- 
Pope barrel, with five-power Malcolm scope 
mounted. A 22-inch shot barrel, fitted to ac- 
tion, approximately .410, made by Niedner and 
brand new, $40. B. W. Swan, 1012 a 


St., Erie, Pa. 


ae 

TRADE—Will trade any of the following for 
.45 caliber Sporters in good shape. Colt S. A. 
.45, 5%4-in., perfect. 7 mm. short Mauser pre- 
war. .41 Swiss. .455 Webley, new. Krag rifle, 
sporting stock, fine. Winchester ‘97, 12-gauge 
riot, fine inside. A lot of twelve guns assorted, 
breech and muzzle loading. New Colt carbide 
searchlight with generator, value $40, Albert- 
son, Lewes, Del. 779 


FOR SALE—wNo Trades. One 1919 Savage 
.22 long rifle, with Lyman sights, 103 rear and 
No. 5-B front. Also gun sling, two cartridge 
clips and Finn’s dummy bolt for cleaning. New 
condition and accurate. 300 shots fired. Price 
$25. Examination allowed. W. J. Posey, Box 
166, Solon Springs, Wis. 784 


FOR SALE—On receipt of 50c in stamps will 
forward guaranteed recipe for easily cleaning 
lead deposits from rifie bore in five minutes. 
Lee Hall Kennels, Newport News, Va, 780 


FOR SALE—Bond Model B reloading tool 
complete for .30-06 Springfield and Krag car- 
tridges. New, $9. E. L. Astleford, Box 186, 
Redford, Mich. 781 


FOR SALE—One .30-06 Springfield, new, as 
issued, $28.00. One .30-06 Springfield, barrel 
slightly pitted, otherwise perfect, $20. L. Nuess- 
lein, 1117 14th St., N. W. Washington, D .C. 792 


FOR SALE—One .44 S. & W. Special, triple 
lock, in fine condition, $75. C. A. Wilson, 819 
W. Grand Ave., Decatur, Illinois. 765 
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For Sale 


STEVENS SPECIAL MODEL 56. Fitted with 
Stevens-Pope .22 long rifie, half octagon barrel, 
26-inches long — drop forged, blued frame — 
double set triggers — Lyman No. 1 rear sight 
— Vicker’s aperture front sight — fancy walnut 
pistol grip stock and fore-end checkered. Abso- 
lutely new and perfect. Price, $30 


UNION HILL BALLARD RIFLE. 28-inch, 
half octagon barrel made by A. O. Zischzang — 
-25-20 caliber — fine, double set triggers — Ly- 
man No. 1 rear, ivory bead front sight — beau- 
tifully case hardened — regular Union Hill 
model off-hand stock — pistol grip — cheek 
piece — fine specimen of the Union Hill Ballard 
rifle — new and perfect in every respect. Never 
used since Zischang made the barrel and re- 
finished the rifle. Price, $50.00. 


SPECIAL BALLARD RIFLE. 28-inch, .25-21 


barrel by Zischzang — take down — beautiful 

case hardened action with fine, double set trig- 

gers — Lyman sights — fine, hand-made, pistol 

grip, fancy walnut stock and fore-end — cheek 

piece — horn butt plate — stock oil finished — 
see. specimen of Ballard rifle — perfect. Price, 
ov. 


WINCHESTER .30-40 Single Shot. 26-inch, 
round, nickel steel, No. 3 barrel — Lyman gold 
bead front sight, Lyman No. 1-A rear sight — 
straight checkered grip — stock of fancy wal- 
nut — checkered steel butt plate, shotgun pat- 
tern — swivets for sling — bluing on receiver 
slightly marred in two or three places, other- 
ys000 perfect rifle — double set triggers. Price 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT .22. Single 
shot — single set trigger — No. 1 round bar- 
rel — fancy walnut, straight checkered grip 
stock — checkered steel, shotgun butt plate — 
swivel screws — take-down action — very fine 
specimen of Winchester original, single shot 
a4000. new and perfect — never used. Price, 

40.00. 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT .22. No. 1, 
octagon barrel, 24-inch — single set trigger — 
plain oil finish, walnut stock and fore-end — 
regular Winchester rifle butt plate — solid 
frame — No. 1-A Lyman rear sight and ivory 
bead front sight — rifle never used — Perfect 
specimen of plain Winchester original single 
shot. Price, $22.00. 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT MUSKET. 
Fine specimen of the original Winchester .22 
caliber musket — military, full length, walnut 
stock — 28-inch, round, tapered barrel — Ly- 
man rear sight — Lyman ivory bead front sight 
— rifled and chambered for .22 long rifle car- 
tridge — take-down action — perfect specimen 
— never used — absolutely new. Price, $25. 


PLAIN BALLARD .22 RIFLE. Single trig- 
ger — straight grip, plain, take-down, Ballard 
rifle — well case hardened — plain walnut stock 
and fore-end — rifle butt plate — 26-inch, octa- 
gon barrel made by Peterson of Denver, rifled 
and chambered for .22 long rifle cartridge — 
Lyman ivory bead front and No. 1 rear sight — 
weight of rifle between 8 and 9 lbs. — barrel 
has never been shot except tested by Peterson 
— splendid condition. Price, $25.00 


FINE BALLARD SCHUTZEN RIFLE. This 
is an exceptionally fine example of the original 
Ballard Schuetzen, engraved rifie with extra 
handsome, beautiful figured circassian walnut 
stock, and fore-end finely checkered. Heavy 
off-hand butt plate — spur lever with checkered 
hard rubber ball on the end of lever for extra 
easy grip — very fine, double set triggers — 
fitted with a heavy, half octagon, “Hart-An- 
drews” special target barrel, 26-inches long — 
rifled and chambered for .22 long rifle cartridge 
— pin head Globe front sight and veneer tar- 
get rear sight for fine target work. This rifle 
weighs between 12 and 13 Ibs., has never been 
shot except by Mr. Hart in testing it, who guar- 
antees this barrel to make one-quarter inch 
groups at 25 yards. Butt plate needs re-nickel 
plating. A very handsome and rare specimen 
of the highest quality Ballard rifle. Price $150. 


SHARPS-BORCHARDT SPECIAL HAND- 
MADE RIFLE. Very fine specimen made by 
A. O. Zischzang — very beautifully case hard- 
ened action — specially fine, double set trig- 
gers — 24-inch, round, nickel-steel, beautifully 
tapered barrel — rifled and chambered for .22 
high powered Savage cartridge — swivels for 
sling — Lyman gold bead front sight — No. 1 
rear sight — fine. special, curly grained, hand- 
some stock and fore-arm of circassian walnut 
— finely checked pistol grip — cheek piece — 
horn butt plate — take-down system by driving 
a friction tight pin through the frame. This 
rifle is absolutely perfect in every respect as 
though it were made yesterday. Used very 
little. Price, $100. 

SHARPS-BORCHARDT .25-35 HAND-MADE 
RIFLE. This rifle also made by A. O. Zisch- 
zang — single trigger — beautifully case hard- 
ened — fine, 28-inch nickel steel barrel — rifled 
and chambered for the .25-35 smokeless powder 
cartridge — fitted with Lyman sights, ivory 
bead front and No. 1 rear — solid frame — shot 
gun butt plate of checkered steel — straight grip 
stock with cheek piece of fine French walnut — 
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fore-end to match — swivel attachment — 
absolutely perfect condition — never used. 
beautiful specimen of Sharps rifle. Price, $7 


WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT 20 GAUC : 
SHOTGUN. 26-inch, plain, steel barrel, sani 
smokeless shotgun shells—cylinder bore—plain, ~ 
straight grip, walnut stock, shotgun butt plate— 
plain fore-end — action same as the origina} 
single shot Winchester rifle action — only = 
few of this style of Winchester shotguns w .. 
ever made — this specimen is absolutely i 
fect and new — never a speck of rust — weight 
about 5 to 6 lbs. Price, $25. 


All the foregoing arms are arant 
as represented. They are in pirtect — 
dition inside and out, except as described. 

Address: 


Mr. C. S. Lincoln, 211 South State St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


eee 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—No. 414 Stevens 

Lyman rear, No. 17 target front sights, ns, 4 

inside, has been tapped for both Winchester : 

Stevens scope blocks, very accurate, $20. R« ~ 

ington No. 2 s. s .32-20 smokeless, steel. 28 

barrel, Marble’s Flexible rear, gold beac front 

Perfect inside and out, very light weight rife 

$18.50. Winchester s. s. .32-20, 28-ir. Nc 2  »«- 

tagon barrel, scope blocks. Barrel, sto ‘ 

forearm, new. In fine condition, $16. Rer 

ton 12-c, Lyman No. 1 rear, Lyman fe 

leaf middle and bead front sight. Perfec 

side, 90 per cent perfect outside, $17.50. .3° 

S. & W. single action, nickel piated, perfe, 

side and out, $13.50. Luger .30 cal., gold 

front, perfect inside and out, $15. Steven, 

10 target pistol. Still very accurate bv 

poor condition, $4.50. Ideal s. a. chamber 

for .30-30 cartridge. Good as new, $1.75. I 

No. 4 tool for .38-40 cartridge, same as new 

What have you to trade? Frank Ridgway, 

W. 6th St., Peru, Indiana. 


WANTED—Old gun catalogue, gun bc 
Colt Army Special, good second hand. F 
SALE—Books. ‘Modern Breech Loader,” W — 
W. Greener, London, $2.50. “The Breech Load- 
er and How to Use It,” W. W. Greener, London, 
$1.25. “Adventures on the Great Hunting 
Grounds of the World,” London, 1867, $1.2 ~ 
“Lake Ngami or Adventures in Africa, 1856, 
$1.50. “Woodcraft,” Nessmuck, $1. “Rife 
Club and Range,” Weston, 1879, 75c. “Rifle 
Manual,” Wingate, 1880, 75c. Winchester cat- 
alogue, 1903, 75c. Spencer carbine, shooting ~ 
order, $2.50. Winchester Model 1873, out of 7 
order, $3. Winchester 1876 butt, stock and ac- 7 
tion, no barrel, $2. Send money order. Fred ~ 
Wainwright, Grayling, Mich. 788 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One wiigh rade 
English double barrel, 12-gauge hammerless 
shotgun, with automatic ejectors and r‘bber 
recoil pad, barrels 30 inches long. Rer .zton 
trap grade 12-gauge with 32-in. barrel, a 
rib, nicely checkered. Fox 16-gauge he 
less with automatic ejectors. One Graflex 
2% x 3% with leather case. One Gor 
one Bausch & Lomb 6-power binoculars. 
articles in practically factory condition 
trade for good 20-gauge hammerless shot: 
star gauged Springfield. Must be in r 
dition. E. Wener, 1347 Clarke St., th. 
Quebec, Canada. 


FOR SALE—One .318 bore, mage 
shot, Mauser action, Express by Vi 
London, England, with platinum 
sights to 400 yards and platinum . 
sight. Very fine English walnut ~ 
engraving. Cost $300, will accept 
be seen at Messrs. Von Lengerke 
Madison Ave., New York City, an? 
posit is left with them. Rifle ha 
used and is perfect in every way. 
sted, Mathews, Va. 


FOR SALE—Fine muzzle loading 
Ballard action, fancy walnut stock 
fitted with Mogg eight-power tele 
never been shot only to test it, very 
Price $50. Will trade for Model 52 ¥ 
target rifle in perfect condition. One 
stock for 52 Winchester rifle, new, { 
Hendricks, 255 S. Lincoln Ave., Aurore 2 


FOR SALE—.30-30 Savage, 1899 take- 
Featherweight, equipped with Lyman No. 
rear and ivory bead front. Complete in fh 
new condition, with leather case, belt, 100 s.. 
and 30 hi-speed shells. Perfect condition, 
Elliott Jones, 84 Field Point Road, Greenwic. 
Conn. 796 


TRADE—Winchester .33 for Remington aut: 
12-gauge. Must be good. My .33 is. Ea 
Coziah, Cokeville, Wyo. 7% 


TRADE—Hammond-Multiplex typewriter, i 
Autographic Kodak, back strap for single acti 
Colt. Fred Ness, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


WANTED—New type Colt .45 Auto. Giv 
particulars. Morgan, 3447 Barry Ave., Chi 
Illinois ae me 
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“Sure as Shootin’ ”’ 


“Sure as shootin’” is an expression 
of certainty. But certainly all shooting is 
not sure. The sureness of shooting is 


dependent for one thing upon the am- 


Me Ghote munition used. 


Because of the importance of de- 
pendable ammunition in shooting and 
because of the dependability of US .22 
N. R. A.’s, would it not be more in 


rd . 
°S Shots accord with the facts to say “sure as 


shooting US N.R. A.’s 2” 


Record-breakers everywhere are sure 


of US .22N.R.A. long rifle cartridges. 


Charles H. Johnson, of the Frank- 
ford Arsenal Club, Philadelphia, was 
sure of them when he made the remark- 
able targets shown at the left. 


ad 


190 Yaots : You can be sure of them, too. 
10 Shots 


They hit where you aim. 
> UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
no etl 111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Lon i] Rifle Cartr 





“I will return bearing my 
shield—or upon it 


The ancient Spartan soldier, before a desperate 
encounter, shouted this slogan of victory or death. 
* * * * 


It was the 29th of June, 1918—in the Montdidier Sector. The 
Division Commander had called for a raid and prisoners. 


Company D, 26th Infantry begged for the job, and got it. 


The raiding party under Lieutenant Wesley Freml,D.S.C., 
started with a rush, and “leaning up” closely against its 
barrage, had reached the German lines before the Hun 
counter-battery work began . . . down into the dugouts, 
smoking out the Boche—through communicating trenches 
—thrusting, firing and bombing! 


Lieutenant Freml was in the thick of the fight. His 
coolness and bravery had been an inspiration to his men. 
Suddenly, a Boche jumped out of the bushes and dis- 
charged a pistol into Lieutenant Freml’s chest! He died 
instantly. With a roar, one of the privates who was close 
behind the Lieutenant, bayoneted the man. 
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Thirty-three prisoners had now been taken, and the raid- 
ing “arty slowly returned to its own trenches, having lost 
but two killed and four wounded. The body of the 
victorious leader was brought back by his men. He had 
returned, carried upon his shield.” 
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Du Pont Powder has 
been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder was 
made for military 
purposes. Today, 
98% is produced for 
industrial uses. 








